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CUMTE OF OVERTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

The roads should hlossom, the roads should hloom. 
So fair a hride shall leave her home, • 
Should hlossom and hloom with garlands gay 
So fair a hride shall pass to-day. 

LONOFBLLOW. 

The wind was blowing high, and a slight 
frost covered the ground, although it was the 
end of March, and it was altogether very cold 
and uncomfortable for walking ; but the sun 
shone brightly, and the sky was dear; not a 
doud intermingled with the deep azure blue, 
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2 THE CURATE 

and from above the heavens One was looking 
down with His eye of pity and love on the 
poor, fallen race of Adam, sending comfort to 
the mourner, help to the afflicted, and judg- 
ment to the wicked, and gladdening many by 
granting them their hearts' desires. 

But now for my story. It certainly was 
very cold, as I before said, but it was very fine, 
and the party of children,*, crossing the church- 
fields neither thought of the wind, which 
politely blew roses on their cheeks, nor of the 
frost, which, less gallant than old Boreas, 
pinched their fingers ; no, not even of the 
clear, blue sky, so intent were they on their 
conversation. 

" Do be quick, Polly," said the foremost of 
the group to a tiny little creature, who was 
running by her side at a jog-trot pace, anxious 
not to be left behind. 

" Yes, do be quick," said another, " else we 
shall be too late for the marrying." 

" How merry the beUs are ringing !" said a 
blowsy little maiden, with her bonnet hanging 
off her head ; " I am sure Miss Alice wiH look 
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sweetly, and my sister Sarah, as is Miss Alice's 
maid, says the veil's splendacious !" 

" Why don't she wear a bonnet ?" said the 
first speaker. 

" Because it aint the fashion,'' was the reply. 

At that moment the bells struck up a louder 
peal than before, and the little prattlers hastened 
their steps, fearful of being too late, and so they 
would had they not hurried, for they scarcely 
reached the church in time to see the beautiAil 
bride pass down the aisle, and kneel side by 
side with him she loved more than ought else 
on earth. All must agree that Alice Duncan 
looked lovely, attired in a simple robe of white, 
her golden locks confined by a wreath of orange 
blossom and jasmine, and did not every one say 
she looked just as she ought, neither frightened, 
as though she already repented the choice she 
had made, nor unconcerned and careless, as if 
it were part of one's business to» get married, 
and the sooner it was done the better. No, 
she behaved just as Edward Mordaunt wished, 
and knew she would, and when she promised, 
in her dear, silvery tones, to be his, he deter- 
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4 THE CURATE 

mined she should never by the slightest word 
or action, be made to repent having linked her 
fate in his. 

But see the bridal party are leaving the 
church, and Edward is handing his bride into 
the carriage, and now they have driven away 
and we must follow ; but is there not a figure 
passing out at the side door — surely it cannot 
be a mistake — there is a man with black, bushy 
hair and evil eyes, like dark deeds done in the 
night ; but he has disappeared, and before we 
join our new friends, I must beg your patience 
whilst we go back, for a short period, to their 
earlier days. 

Alice Duncan was left an orphan at a tender 
age, and placed under the care of an aunt and 
uncle, who, not having any children of their 
own, were only too happy to receive their little 
niece, of whom they soon became doatingly 
fond, and lavished on her more than usual care 
and attention, carefully instilling into her youth- 
ful mind the love of all that is noble and 
virtuous, teaching her to deny herself for others, 
particularly for .the poor, showing that it was 
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not a merit to give away that which caused her 
no inconvenience to go without, also telling 
her that, '* it is more blessed to give than to 
receive," and bringing forward examples from 
history, both sacred and profane. How the 
poor widow, in giving her mite, deprived 
herself of all she possessed, not reflecting how 
she should obtain more, and, therefore, that 
was true charity ; and showing her a great 
proof of love in Ruth, who refiised to leave 
her mother-in-law and return to her own 
country, and they made Alice learn Ruth's 
beautiful words. They also produced instances 
in later times, how the illustrious Joan of Arc 
felt herself called to leave her occupation as 
shepherdess, and fought courageously for her 
country and religion ; and how still later Mrs. 
Fry gave up her time and talents to visit in 
dark, gloomy prisons among those whom crime 
had condemned. To all this, Alice would listen 
with riveted attention, and exclaimed with 
childish energy : " Why may I not do the 
same?" 
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They would then show her how it is in 
the power of every one to do good in their 
own sphere, as the Catechism tells us, '' In that 
state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call us ;" and that it is possible to be of the 
greatest benefit to those around us^ without 
being either a Ruth, a Joan of Arc, or a Mrs. 
Fry. After these and similar conversations, 
Alice would try to put in practice what she 
had been taught, and was once found taking 
oflF her best bonnet to give to a little beggar 
girl who had none. 

As she grew older, she made rapid progress 
in her studies, entering with great animation 
into the compositions of Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Thalberg, reading with much taste and 
feeling the plays of Schiller and Racine, and 
the beautiful " Gerusalemme Liberata"of Tasso, 
whose history and misfortunes called forth the 
warmest sympathy from their reader ; she also 
took great delight in copying the pictures of 
celebrated masters. 

With Alice's talents, amiability and beauty, 
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it was not at all surprising that many an eye 
was fixed upon her with admiration, and many 
a heart longed to call her its own. 

At a little distance from the Elms, the 
residence of Mr. Duncan, stood a large, old- 
fashioned mansion, very much shut in by 
, trees, with a rookery at the back, from which 
the house took its name. The place looked 
gloomy and neglected, and the solitary peasant 
returning firom his work hastened past with a 
kind of awe and dread, as though fearful of 
meeting a ghost or spectre. Very little was 
known of the inhabitants, except that they were 
bigoted Romanists and had resided many years 
in Italy, whence, at the death of his wife, 
Mr. Evelyn had returned, bringing with him 
an only daughter, a girl about Alice's age, and 
leaving his son in the care of a priest, to. be 
strictly brought up in the tenets of his own 
faith. After living for a few years the lonely 
life he so much enjoyed, Mr. Evelyn was sud- 
denly taken ill, and before his son, who travelled 
as quickly as possible to England, had reached 
the Rookery, his father had breathed his last. 
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After the first flow of grief was over, and a 
sufficient time had elapsed, George Evelyn 
began to think of repairing and beautifying his 
newly acquired possessions, remodeling the old 
house, and erecting a handsome chapel in which 
to worship the faith of his fiithers. One day, 
while surveying his grounds, accompanied by an 
architect, and talking over his projected repairs, 
turning into a public path^ he came suddenly 
upon Alice Duncan, returning home by a short 
cut from a visit she had been making in the 
next village. Meeting her face to face so 
abruptly, courtesy compelled him to lift his hat, 
which movement was acknowledged by a grace- 
ful bow. The lovely form that had accidentally 
flitted accross his path, haunted the young man, 
and he seized the first opportunity to enquire 
of the old gardener, the only Protestant domestic 
in his service, who she could be. 

" Why, Sir, not know that's Miss Duncan !" 
was the reply, " as good and as clever as she's 
beautiful." 

Hearing this, it was not surprising that he 
took an early opportunity of calling on the 
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• 

Duncans, alleging as an excuse for his father's 
want of sociabiUty, his age and ill health, and 
adding, he hoped that a slight difference of 
religious opinion would not be the means of 
separating them now, but that Miss Duncan 
and his sister might often meet, and he had 
his wish, for they became intimate friends ; and 
scarcely a day passed in which Alice and Maude 
Evelyn did not meet, and difference of creed 
did not keep them apart, for they sang toge- 
ther, read and talked over their favourite 
authors, worked the same patterns, learned 
the same poetry, and cultivated the same 
flowers, in short, they were as proud of each 
other as two girls of such opposite tempera- 
ments could be ; for Maude was clever, but 
proud and vain of her talents, whilst her friend 
was so humble and unpretending, that a stranger 
might almost have imagined that the only 
attractions she possessed were an amiable temper 
and beautiful face. 

Being so often in Alice's society, it was not 
at all strange that George Evelyn soon became 
sincerely attached to his sister's friend and 
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10 THE CURATE 

began seriously to think of declaring his attach- 
ment, never for one moment imagining that 
difference of creed would in any way interfere 
with his acceptance ; self-conceit and pride lead- 
ing him to conclude that no one could possibly 
object to be his bride, and mistress of the 
Rookery in its present beautiful state. Such 
a thought had never for an instant presented 
itself to Alice's imagination, nor did she ever 
think that the regard and esteem he always 
professed for her, at all exceeded that of a 
brother for a younger sister, but in that she 
was soon to be undeceived. 

One day, when visiting as usual her favourite 
Maude, Alice found her confined to her room 
by a severe cold, instead, therefore, of taking 
their accustomed walk, they employed the after- 
noon in the perusal of a new and interesting 
novel, which Alice had that day received from 
London. When reading an entertaining book 
time flies so quickly that we do not perceive 
the hours flitting by, and so it was with the 
two girls, their interest had been so much 
excited they declared every chapter should be 
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the last, and that the rest should be saved for 
to-morrow, little imagining that when to- 
morrow came they should be as much divided 
as though seas rolled between them. Of 
course, when Alice bid the invalid adieu, giving 
her many injunctions to be careful of her cold, 
and receiving her promise of another visit, 
when that " dear, delicious " tale should be 
finished, George offered his services, as he 
said, '* to conduct the lady fair to the sheltering 
nest of the parent birds," and Alice willingly 
accepted his escort. In going through the 
park they came out just where an elegant 
statue had been erected ; they both stopped 
before it, and Alice warmly praised both the 
taste and elegance of the design, also compli- 
menting Mr. Evelyn on the great improvements 
he had effected in so short a time, telling him 
** it seemed as if some good fairy had enchanted 
it from a castle of gloom to a palace of 
pleasure." George felt flattered that those lips 
should pronounce such a favourable judgment 
on his taste, and asked, as she admired the 
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" palace of pleasure," if she would not like to 
have it for her home. 

" Oh, no !" she warmly replied, " I like your 
house very much, and think it far grander than 
our's, but I love the Elms, my dear old home, 
and uncle and aunt, and my birds and flowers 
too much, to wish for anything more. Besides," 
she added, " I can always come here as often 
as I like, and see dear Maude, so you see 
I have two homes, am I not a rich girl, Mr. 
Evelyn ?" 

" But dear Miss Alice," replied her com- 
panion, " your uncle and aunt cannot live for 
ever, and birds cease to siug, and flowers fade 
and die. Alice ! dear Alice !" he cried, seizing 
her hand and pressing it to his lips, " will you 
not share my home, will you not ? oh, do not 
say no ! will you not be mine for ever ?" 

Surprised and astonished, it was some few 
minutes ere Alice could answer, or even with- 
draw the hand Mr. Evelyn held in his, who 
thinking from her silence that she was not 
displeased, continued : 
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" I knew, dearest, that you would never 
refuse me ; that you would come and share my 
home, and gladden all around by your sweet 
presence ; and, oh — '* but here he stopped, for 
Alice quickly snatched away her hand from his, 
and hastily stepping back a few paces, said with 
energy : 

"Indeed, indeed, Mr. Evelyn, this should 
not have been, this ought never to have taken 
place between us ; I never thought — " 

" That I loved you, devotedly, truly," said 
her companion ; " oh, Alice ! could I see you 
day after day and not adore you ; not die to 
call you mine ; not — " 

" Mr. Evelyn," interrupted Alice, trembling, 
" it must not, it cannot be ; I can never be 
your's, and pray let us cease to speak on u 
subject that can only be painful to us both." 

" Then I must not love you, who are dearer 
to me than life itself ?" he exclaimed ; " then I 
must see you become another's, and feel you 
forget me ? Alice, cruel Alice ! to trifle with me 
thus ; why not say that your heart was already 
given to some happier being ? why lead — " 
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"Mr. Evdyn/' sobbed Alice, "I have not, 
indeed, I have not trifled with you, I am not 
engaged to any one." 

" Then why not be mine ?" and then, as ir 
an idea suddenly struck him, he added : " differ- 
ence of faith cannot separate us, my good, my 
gentle Alice would not be so bigoted, so cruel. 

Alice turned deadly pale, and making a 
violent effort replied : 

" I would not willingly hurt or offend you 
in any way, but I could not, indeed, I could 
not leave the religion in which I was brought 
up, and from which it was my parents' dying 
injunction I might never separate, neither could 
I join myself to one of — " 

" Then go, cruel girl !" burst forth her com- 
panion, scornfully, " and tell your fellow- Pro- 
testants that, after trifling with his feelings, 
receiving his hospitality, and encouraging his 
attentions, you despised the wicked Catholic, and 
spurned him from you ! Go, proud girl ! and 
beware how you again try such experiments !" 
With these words, Mr. Evelyn turned suddenly 
away, and disappeared down a side path. 
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What were Alice's feelings I will not attempt 
to describe. Bewildered and annoyed, her first 
impulse was to go back, tell all to her beloved 
Maude, bid her make peace with her brother ; 
but offended pride and hurt dignity bid her 
pursue a different course, and quickeniDg her 
steps, she returned home, and related what had 
passed to Mr. Duncan, who was so exceedingly 
indignant that, disregarding the entreaties of his 
niece, he sat down immediately, and wrote to 
Mr. Evelyn, charging him never again to ap- 
proach his door, and adding that Miss Duncan 
should have no more intercouse with Miss 
Evelyn and the Rookery. Poor Alice! she 
tried to restore harmony between them, but 
she could not succeed ; for the flowers she sent 
to Maude were returned, and the notes sent 
back unanswered ; and before a week had 
elapsed, the Evelyns quitted the neighbourhood, 
leaving the house in the care of Father Retro, 
the confessor to the family. 

For some time Alice gave herself up to 
melancholy ; but her thoughts were soon di- 
verted into another and pleasanter channel. A 
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stranger from Devonshire came to the North, 
on a visit to his cousin, the rector of Ashley, 
and that stranger was no other than our old 
acquaintance Edward Mordaunt, who, struck 
with the beauty, sweetness, and talents of Alice, 
soon persuaded her to promise, when spring 
arrived, to return with him to Overton Hall, 
and this was a very easy task, for Alice loved 
him with a love so true and ardent that many 
might envy Edward in possessing. But why 
should she not? for he was everything she 
could desire — ^frank, open-hearted, and affec- 
tionate, and withal extremely handsome in face 
and figure. What could she desire more ? and 
he only longed for the time when she might be 
his. And spring did soon come with its birds 
and flowers ; and, as I before said, they were 
married, and passing over a few pages of their 
happy life, we will join them in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

And both were ^ung and one was beautiful. 
And both were young, yet not alike in youth ; ; i 
As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge. 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood. 

BYRON. 

How often it is that great and momentous 
circumstances arise from causes so trivial that 
we never give them a second thought, and yet 
were we to trace the tide of events to their first 
sources, how frequently should we find that, as 
the majestic river first rises from a tiny spring, so^ 
small that it is scarcely perceptible, as it trickles 
over the pebbles, so the pleasures and vicissitudes 
that influence our future life, are the results of a 
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word or action to which at the time we gave no 
heed, so insignificant and unimportant did we 
imagine them ; and so we shall see it to be 
the case as we go on in our story, fi-om which 
we must digress no longer. 

Autumn had robbed the trees of Overton 
Park of their leaves which the winds had scat- 
tered on the ground; but busy hands had 
gathered them into a heap, which had ah«ady 
attained a great height, but seemed destined 
to mount still higher, ere jt was completed. 
Many thoughts were directed towards that pfle, 
and none more impatiently than those of little 
Reginald Mordaunt (Mrs. Mordaunt's youngest 
child and only son), who, mounted on a hassock 
m the great square pew of Overton Church, 
looking over his mother's book, I regret to say, 
thought more of the squibs and crackers, sky- 
rockets and roman candles that were to be let 
off that evenbg, than of the service for the 
fifth of November, which Mr. Anley the rector 
was reading, and I really think was not sorry 
when the prayers were overj and on reaching 
home, dear, kind mamma gave him permission 
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to go and see how the preparations for the 
bonfire got on. The happy child did not 
wait to be told twice, but away he bounded 
down the sloping walk, until he reached the 
spot where the bonfire was partly raised. No 
one was there, for the men had gone to get 
more wood, and little Reggy stood alone, not 
in silent contemplation — no, that would not be 
at all like him, for he must be always talking, 
and if he had not an audience, he must express 
his thoughts to himself aloud. " God save the 
Queen !" he cried at the highest pitch of his 
voice. "Down with the Pope! Hurrah for 
the Queen 1" and then continuing in his usual 
way of talking to himself, he said : " I hate 
the Catholics ! Don't I wish I had got them 
all here! what a blaze I would have!" And 
then, as if a bright thought struck the child, 
he added, laughing, " I would leave the Pope 
for the last — he's so fat, he would burn well ! 
When I am a man, I shall be a soldier, and 
fight the Pope, and the Queen will be very glad, 
and so shall I ; and then perhaps I shall get a 
bright medal, like old John has from the -battle 
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of Waterloo. I should like to see the Queen," 
he coDtmued. '* Mamma says I shall when I 
go to London. I wonder if she will look at 
me ? I know what she is like from the picture 
by my bed. What a little thing she is ! But 
nurse says, little and good. But tall people 
must be good too, for papa is very taH. I 
wonder how it is ! I can't tell, but I suppose 
nurse knows best. And then I have got a like- 
ness of that nice, pleasant-looking Prince Albert ; 
he's tall too !" and then tossing his cap in the 
air, his fair curls floating in the wind, the little 
man ran off in seach of James the gardener, to 
look at his pony. Had the enthusiastic child 
looked round, he might have seen the same 
dark figure that we saw at his mother's wedding 
some years ago, pass across the foot-path and 
mutter something between his teeth about 
revenge and injuries, and then slink away. 
But he was far too happy to be disturbed by 
dark thoughts and meditated evil. 

That evening there was to be a large party 
of children and grown-up people at the Hall, 
from the neighbourhood for miles round, and 
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the servants* were occupied preparing; and so 
was Florence, Mrs. Mordannt's younger daughter, 
also busy in her way, superintending some little 
alteration her maid was making in the dress she 
was to wear that night ; for if we may call such 
a trifle, a sin, her besetting sin was a little love 
of dress. 

" I really think, Davis," she exclaimed, 
seating herself for at least the twelfth time 
by the fire, with her feet on the fender, " I 
do really think, Davis, I should look far better 
in my pink tarlatane, than in that dowdy affair ; 
but mamma is always so afraid of one taking 
cold." 

" But then. Miss Florence," said the maid, 
persuasively, " if you go out to see the bonfire, 
you might get a cold like Miss Constance did 
last year, and be obliged to 'keep the house for 
the winter." 

"Nonsense, Davis !" said the lively girl. 
^ As if I should get ill ! What an idea ! 
Why did I not get quite wet through that 
Sunday I would go to church in the rain ? and 
I am sure if I had wanted to catch colct I 
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might have done it long ago, when I fell into 
the pond at the Rectory, and Mr. Anley had to 
pull me out. What a plight I was in ! and 
how frightened they all were! I thought I 
should never hear the end of that; but if 
water-daisies will grow out of one's reach, and 
just as one has nearly got them, great awkward 
dogs will come against one's feet, why then 
girls must fall into ponds, must not they, 
Princy-wincy ?" she said, catching up her pet 
dog, which was enjoying a slumber on the 
hearth-rug, and jumping up, ran towards the 
door, upsetting poor Davis's working imple- 
ments, which called forth a rather distressed 
" Bless me !" she sprang along the landing, 
down the staircase, nearly running into the 
arms of the astonished butler, who also ejacu- 
lated a smprised "Bless me!" She rushed 
across the hall, the door of which standing 
open, without bonnet and shawl, and unmindful 
of thin shoes, she bounded down the lawn, and 
threw herself into a garden-chair, breathless 
from the exercise. 

"There Princy, pet! have we not hacj a 
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run ?" she exclaimed, alternately caressing her 
favourite, and pushing back the clustering 
ringlets, which would come before her bright, 
violet eyes. " 1 don't see why we should not 
enjoy ourselves as well as the rest of the world ; 
and if we are not toVear pink tarlatane, why 
we must make ourselves happy in silk, that's 
all ! But I do declare there are papa and Con ! 
and they will wonder what their giddy Florence 
is doing here, without anything to shelter her 
dear, silly little head from the frolicsome wind 
that will blow her hair in her face. Well, 
papa," she added, as they joined her, " what 
have you and Con been about? letting off 
private squibs and crackers together, or setting 
fire to the Pope ? eh, papa ?" 

" May I return the question," replied her 
father, playfully patting her rosy cheeks, " and 
ask what my volatile daughter has been doing ?" 

" Oh ! nothing, papa, but plague Davis, and 
mourn over a certain pink dress which is very 
becoming ; and which is forbidden on pain and 
penalty of a cold, with a wish your little Flory 
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could be as sedate as her grave sister, if it were 
only for an hour." 

" And why should you not be steady just for 
a few minutes, sister ? and not come out with- 
out anything on in cold November weather?" 
said the soft voice of Constance. 

" Yes, really, thoughtless one," said Mr. 
Mordaunt, ** we shall have you laid up with 
rheumatism or toothache, or some such malady, 
if you wiD be so imprudent." 

" Well, cher pfere, there is no damage done 
yet !" she cried, as with a spring she mounted 
the steps, and entered the conservatory through 
which they passed into the library where Mrs. 
Mordaunt was sitting ; the restless girl did not, 
however, stay there long, for her sister was 
tired, and went to her dressing-room to lie 
down, and Florence would go and help her 
take off her things, and " tuck her up," as she 
said, and when she had seen her dear Con- 
stance comfortably settled and well covered up, 
and had brought from the bed more pillows 
than were really necessary, she sat down on a 
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stool opposite the fire, after stirring it as if she 
owed it a grudge, and then said : 

" 1 say, Con, papa never said where you had 
been : you know I am a leetle bit curious, as 
that tiresome Mr. Alton used to say, and I am 
sure hex never could rest till he knew everything, 
down to how many plums cook put in the pud- 
ding, and how much my pony ate in a week. 
But old Alton apart, where have you been since 
church ?" 

" Only to the Rectory," said Constance. 

" Oh ! to have a little chat with Mrs. Anley ; 
by the bye. Con, has Mr. Anley got a curate 
yet? and is he young and handsome, and all 
that ; and has he got a musical voice, and does 
he sing, and has he got a nice romantic name 
—eh, Conny?" 

" I never asked him, dear ;" said her gentle 
sister, smiling. 

" Oh ! then you have seen him. Oh ! do 
tell me what he is like ?" said Florence, jumping 
up and sitting down on the arm of the sofa, 
and pouring more Eau de Cologne over her 
sister's forehead than was altogether agreeable ; 
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^^ did he ask you if you bad a merry looking 
sister with roguish eyes and a laughing face? 
did he, Con ?" 

^' Really, Florence, you talk such nonsense, 
and so fast, that you make my poor head quite 
throb," said her sister. " I did see the new 
curate, he had just arrived ; he is certainly nei- 
ther young nor handsome, nor has he even a 
romantic name, for he was introduced to us as 
Mr. Picton ; and since he did not talk much, or 
sing me a song, by way of recommending him- 
self, I cannot give you an opinion of his voice. 
But you may judge for yourself, for papa in- 
vited him to come to-night, if he were not too 
tired with his journey." 

'' Oh 1 then I shall see him to-day ; but I am 
sorry he is not good looking, for I fully intend 
to marry a handsome curate ; but certainly not 
an old or ugly one, for then I should have all 
the charms on my side ; and it is better to be 
like papa and mamma, with the beauty on both 
sides, for it must be really very trying, at least 
I should find it so, to have always a fright of a 
husband staring one in the face ; and I dare 
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say he would think it equally disagreeable to 
possess a wife he would be ashamed to show, 
for fear people should think him mad, when he 
chose her. I hope, however, that this divine 
is not a Puseyite, or he will recommend con- 
fession and convents, and Fast-days and Saints'- 
days, and everything that is absurd and ridicu- 
lous; and I am sure if he does, he will not get 
me to follow him, for I am not going to be 
strict ; no not for any one. But I do declare 
there is the dinner bell ! We are going to dine 
early to-day. Con, because of the party, so 
good-bye," and the merry girl was out of the 
room before her sister had time to make any 
reply to her long speech. 

Florence was passionately fond of children, 
and looked forward with great pleasure to have 
as many to amuse that evening as was within 
her capabilities, and when the time arrived, she 
did entertain them capitally, arranging games 
not too romping for the muslins of the girls, or 
too slow and sedate for the boys. Then she made 
a large quadrille, and chose partners for the 
little people, and kept the very tiniest child for 
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herself ; at last came the bonfire and fireworks, 
which Florence enjoyed more than any one, and 
wrapped up in an old shawl and bonnet, she 
ran about, dispersing many a little group with 
a squib, >ind then guiding trembling hands to 
let off rockets and Roman candles. How happy 
they all were ! for the lovely girl gliding among 
them, carried smiles and joy wherever she 
went. 

It was by the light of the bonfire that Mr. 
Picton first saw Florence I wonder why he 
started and turned pale ? Perhaps he was struck 
with that lovely face, or perhaps the tones of 
her voice thrilled through his heart, and he 
felt fearfiil of loving her, and not having that 
love returned ; be that as it may, he fell into 
a reverie, from which he was aroused by a cry 
of " He is falling, he is falling ! God save the 
Queen!" and looking up, he saw the figure 
that had crowned the burnihg pile disappear 
into the flames beneath, amid the shouts of the 
spectators. A musical laugh by his side caused 
him to turn round, and again Florence was 
near him, and shading her eyes from the glow 
of the fire with her hand, she exclaimed : 
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" The glory of the pile has quite gone now 
that we have dispatched the Pope ; and the 
children may as well come in and leave it to 
the villagers, it is but fair that they should be 
able to display their loyalty as well as we. Oh, 
I beg your pardon," she added, as her gaze met 
that of the curate, " I thought you were papa ; 
I can scarcely see, after looking so long at the 
Ught.'* 

" Pray do not oflFer any apology for so flatter- 
ing an error," replied he, " I cannot be too 
proud of the mistake, for I must be right in my 
conjectures. I believe I have the pleasure of 
addressing the younger Miss Mordaunt, to 
whom I ought to introduce myself." 

" Oh, there is no occasion for that," inter- 
rupted Florence, " for I suppose you are our 
future curate ;" but without waiting for an 
answer, she bounded off to rescue a little girl 
whom a merciless boy was pursuing with a 
squib, and then thinking they had been out 
long enough, she collected her young charges, 
and marched them into the house. 

It was past ten o'clock when the children 
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left, and then Florence ran up-stairs to Davis, 
to be, as she said, "made a little respect- 
able," after her romp ; and when she got before 
the looking-glass, she found her dress torn, 
and her hair tumbled, so that she had to make 
quite a new toilette, and it was some time ere 
she made her appearance in the ball-room, 
arrayed in the fevourite pink tarletane. The 
dancing had long since commenced, so she slid 
quietly in, and seating herself in a recess, began 
to fan herself as if life depended on the exertion ; 
then all at once she ceased, and took a survey 
of the room, till her eyes rested on Constance, 
who was holding an earnest and animated 
discussion with the person who had addressed 
her* at the bonfire, and who, she learned on 
inquiry, was Mr. Picton, the new curate. 

Constance's pale face, so often disturbed by 
an expression of suflfering, was now lighted up 
with smiles. Florence smiled too, and tired of 
being merely a spectator, got up slowly, and 
walking round behind the dancers till she 
reached a gentleman who was leaning against 
the mantlepiece, apparently lost in thought; 
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she stood near him some minutes, and then 
thinking she had remained long enough un- 
noticed, she rested her little hand on his arm, 
which caused him to turn round with a start. 

"A pretty fellow you are, indeed 1" she 
began, " here have I been wandering about for 
I cannot tell how long, like an evil spirit, no 
one has condescended to notice me or ask me 
to dance," and she pretended to purse up her 
ruby lips to a pout, which, however, turned into 
one of the musical laughs so peculiar to herself, 
and which every one liked to hear. 

" Well, fair cousin, I humbly crave your 
ladyship's pardon," said Captain Everest, " and 
beg you to honour me by accepting me for the 
next dance, be it polka, waltz, or whatever you 
please. But do tell me, who is that extraordi- 
nary individual Constance seems so taken up 

with r 

" Oh, that's our new curate, giving Con a 
lecture on Divinity, I conclude," replied Flo- 
rence. 

"Or Puseyism, more likely," rejoined the 
Captain, with a smile. 
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" How dreadfully suspicious you have grown 
of late, Herbert," said his fair cousin playfully, 
'' but the quadrille is over, so let us come and 
hear what they are really discussing, as you 
seem so fearfully jealous of poor Mr. Picton 
Jiaving too much of Constance." 

" When will Florence Mordaunt leave off 
being absurd ?" he said. 

" When the Honourable Herbert Everest 
leaves off imagining that because he loves a 
certain very sweet young lady, she is to go 
about the world frowning at every hapless man 
she meets, and only keep amiable looks for 
him." 

" Really, Florence ! you are quite provoking 
to-night, and I have a great mind to be angry 
with you." 

" What for ?" said a voice near them. They 
both turned round, and there was Constance. 

"Why? because you talked to Mr. Picton 
instead of Herbert, and immediately jealousy, 
like a serpent, coiled itself round his heart, and 
I, like a valiant champion, was fighting in your 
defence, and for that cause was about to receive 
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some dreadful punishment : a slow polka, per- 
haps, or a schottische out of time. But, good- 
bye, papa is inquiring for me to be victimised, 
no doubt, to some Goth who cannot dance 
without counting one, two, three, to every step. 
Oh, the miseries of a younger daughter !" and 
away she bounded, leaving the two cousins a 
little embarrassed at her speech. 

But it is now time that we say a few words 
about Constance Mordaunt, Florence's elder 
and only sister, ere we proceed in our story. 
She had nearly attained the age of nineteen, 
was tall and slight, and from suffering from 
ill-health, her countenance wore a serious ex- 
pression, jet black tresses were braided across 
her high, white forehead, which seemed as 
though chiselled by the hand of some skilful 
sculptor. Her eyes, the only feature resembling 
her sister, were of a deep, violet blue, and shaded 
by long fringes ; but they wanted the animation 
and brilliancy of Florence's ; her nose was aqui- 
line, and her mouth small and well-formed, in 
short, Constance was handsome, but not the 
style of beauty every one admired; some 
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thought her too pale, some too inaniinatey but 
Herbert Everest looked on her with the eye of 
love, and thought her just what she ought to 
be, for she was gentle, amiable, and clever ; 
although not so warm in her professions as her 
sister, she was very affectionate, but her mother 
had foimd that on some points she was ob- 
stinate, though at times she yielded too readily 
to the opinion of others. Constance possessed 
considerable talents, but more particularly for 
music, in which she took great delight; she 
superintended the singing and chanting in their 
old church, and when in a cathedral town, 
nothing would prevent her attending the ser- 
vices regularly, as she always maintained that 
music was a great aid to devotion. 

To such minds it is not at all surprising that 
the services of the Romish Church offer a 
peculiar charm, and the enjoyment of music, 
which speaks most of heaven, and was given 
for man's devotion and amusement, but too 
often proves a snare by which we are led step 
by step, first to tolerate, and ultimately to 
embrace the errors of Popery. Is it not sur- 
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prising that at this enlightened period, so many 
of all ages, sexes and occupations, (particularly 
the highly educated), are forsaking truth for 
darkness, and giving up their church and 
Bible, to become the willing slaves of priest- 
craft. 

Captain Everest as a sincere Protestant, 
had a great horror of Tractarianism, and felt a 
dread lest the new curate at Overton should 
entertain such views, for the thought crossed 
his mind, might not his beloved Constance, 
who had always been of a serious disposition, 
be led away by forms from her native sim- 
plicity ? for her quiet and earnest devotion was 
to him one of her greatest attractions. 

Captain Everest was the eldest son of Lord 
St. Aubrey, and heir to a large property ; his 
mother was Mr. Mordaunt's only sister. 

Their largest estate, which they inhabited, 
St. Aubrey Castle, was only a few miles from 
Overton, a delightful ride, and whenever Cap- 
tain Everest went out, his horse seemed in- 
stinctively to turn that way, nor did its rider 
ever check it, he found the company of his 
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aunt and cousins far too agreeable, willingly to 
deprive himself of it. 

Thrown every day into Constance's society, 
he soon learned to love her, and to take a]\ 
interest in all her pursuits, he sang seconds to 
her songs, gave the last touches to her draw- 
ings, and suggested improvements in the poetry 
she was so fond of composing, and she always 
looked forward with pleasure to his visits. 

Some people wondered Florence had not been 
Captain Everest's choice, she was so beautiful, 
so affectionate, and so warm-hearted, that she 
seemed a being formed only to be loved, and 
every one did love her, for she was the idol, 
the darling of all, from the highest to the 
lowest, who did not welcome with delight that 
smiling face, beaming with joy and animation, 
overshadowed by ringlets of golden hue, and 
those bright, bewitching eyes, that pretty little 
laughing mouth ? who could see that joyous 
child, without offering up a secret prayer, that 
a heart so pure, and a form so lovely might 
ever be preserved from the griefs and sorrows 
of this life ? 
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The ban was over, and the guests had 
departed, with the exception of a few who were 
to remain that night at the Hall ; among the latter 
was Captain Everest, who lingered in the music- 
room, hoping to see Constance. He had long 
delayed making a formal avowal of his love, 
but this evening, though he argued with him- 
self that there was no real cause, a rival seemed 
to have arisen in Mr. PictoD, and he determined 
immediately to find his cousin, and make quite 
sure of his acceptaDce, not that he really 
doubted that his affection was unretumed. 
But Constance was not in the music-room, so 
Captain Everest wandered on till he reached the 
conservatory, where he found her looking at a 
favourite plant, which had been accidentally 
broken. 

" You are tired, dear Constance ?" he said, 
taking her hand, gently. 

" Oh, no !" she replied, looking up into his 
face, '^ not half so much as I feared ; my head 
does not even ache, it makes me feel quite 
happy, Herbert." 
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" I would you could always be so, dearest," 
he answered tenderly, " and if I — " 

He almost felt inclined to be angry with 
Florence for coming in at such a fitvourable 
moment, but especially when she exclaimed in 
a mischievous tone : 

" Oh ! I see I have interrupted a tete-a-t^te ; 
what a pity ! but pray go on, I will run away 
directly, and shut my eyes till I am out of sight. 
Only be quick, and do not stay here aQ night, 
or rather all the morning, or the sim will think 
you have taken a new whim of early rising. 
But there is mamma, come to look after her 
treasures." 

Mrs. Mordaunt joined them, and remaining 
a few moments talking over the party and then 
fearing her eldest daughter would be fatigued 
after her unusual exertions, recommended her 
to retire to rest. 

" As for me, mamma," said Florence, " I am 
as fresh as a rose-bud after a gentle shower, 
nevertheless, I shall favour my pillow for an 
hour or two, so good-night," and in a very short 
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time, Florence had forgotten the ball, and was 
wrapped in a sweet sleep. 

It was not so with her sister ; she quickly 
dismissed her maid, and drawing her chair 
near the fire, she appeared lost in thought, 
she felt displeased with herself, and others, but 
she scarcely knew why. She was angry with 
Herbert for not devoting himself to her all the 
evening; then, why did she talk so long to 
Mr. Picton ? but how could she do otherwise 
than pay attention to her papa's friends? 
besides, he was so fascinating and clever, and 
made himself so particularly agreeable; then, 
too, Herbert was going to dance with Florence, 
and she could not think how it was, but she 
always had a share in every one's love; yet, 
was it not natural, she was so child-like and 
young, not yet seventeen? But it was very 
tiresome of Mr. Picton to make that unfortunate 
speech: "What a lovely girl your sister is, 
Miss Mordaunt, but she looks scarcely old 
enough yet to be married, the gentleman — her 
cousin, I believe ? — appears very proud of her." 
Yes, that was very tiresome, for all she could 
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do was to undeceive him, she could not say 
Captain Everest was almost engaged to her. 

She went on thinking thus, till her head 
became confused, and then she laid down and 
fell asleep, but she was pursued by troubled 
dreams, in which her cousin and the curate 
were strangely mingled, and she imagined she 
was engaged to both, and they were fighting a 
duel for her, and Herbert fell, and then she 
awoke with a scream. 

Early in the morning came a horseman from 
St. Aubrev Castle, with a letter firom Lord St. 
Aubrey, requiring his son's immediate presence 
on some urgent business concerning his estates 
in Scotland. No one was up but the servants, 
so Herbert left a little pencil note for Constance, 
accounting for his sudden departure, with Davis 
to give to her young lady. He then mounted 
his horse, and was soon at some distance from 
the old mansion and its slumbering inmates. 
The remains of the bonfire were still smoulder- 
ing, and Captain Everest smiled at the remem- 
brance of the enthusiasm of the little people the 
preceding evening ; he then thought of Con- 
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Stance, and regretted leaving her so abruptly, 
and under, as he fancied, doubtful influence. 
All this so occupied him, that he scarcely per- 
ceived that h6» had passed out of the park gates, 
and through the village, and had entered the 
bridle-path that led through Overton woods, 
till they met those of St. Aubrey. 

He then slackened his horse's pace, and went 
gently over the grass, till he approached a 
clump of trees, from behind which he fancied 
he heard voices; on drawing nearer, he saw 
Mr. Picton deep in conversation with a tall, 
elderly man, who appeared to Herbert a 
Catholic priest. He was evidently giving Mr. 
Picton some advice, for he said with energy, 
but with a strong, Italian accent : 

" It won't do, I tell you, if you intend to 
play that game, it's all up with you, and I shall 
not be able to assist you ; you will only involve 
me as well as yourself by your rashness." 

"You are too timid and cautioi^p," replied 
the other, warmly, "recollect, father, you are 
old^ but I am still in the prime of life ; many 
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a far more difficult undertaking has been 
achieved before this." 

At this moment, the horse's hoof struck 
against the root of a tree, and th^ eyes of both 
met^ Herbert's with a flash of indignation, Mr. 
Picton's with a calm, collected gaze, at the 
same time raising bis hat with a * courteous 
"Good morning." "What could this forest 
rendezvous mean?" thought Captain Everest, 
no good, he felt sure, and who was this 
stranger, some Jesuit in disguise ? He quickly 
made up his mind ta write to Mrs. Mordaunt, 
and put her on her guard not to let Mr. Picton 
become too intimate with his cousins, and with 
his mind filled with such thoughts, putting 
spurs to his horse, he soon reached the tur- 
reted walls of the old castle, where Lord St. 
Aubrey was awaiting his arrival. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In this false world we do not always know 
Who are our friends, and who our enemies. 

SPANISH STUDENT. 

The morning after a ball, people are gene- 
rally stupid and indolent, and one constantly 
hears the remark, " I don't know what to do 
with myself," and each expects to be amused 
by the other ; if people would only take a long 
walk, they would be surprised what a capital 
charm it is against ennui ; but the great diffi- 
culty is to get them to move, it is either too 
warm or too cold, or else they are cross and 
sleepy. 

The party assembled in the library at Over- 
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ton seemed much iq this mood, if you might 
judge by half-dosed eyes and frequent yawns. 
Florence was as usual quite brisk, and deeply 
lost in a fiiscinating book, her mother's unde, 
Mr. Duncan, had brought her the day before ; 
an oft-repeated yawn caused her to turn round 
and exclaim : ^' What can I do to amuse you, 
dear unde ? to read is impossible, whilst first 
a sigh and then a groan reaches one's ear, one 
would think we were all undergoing penance 
for past sins, perhaps you would like a game of 
chess ? only, I fear, if your niece comes too 
near, her kind unde will swallow her in one of 
his sighs, and nothing will be left of her, but 
the recollection of what a little torment she 
used to be, and the plague of the whole 
house." 

''Anything but that!" said a sentimental 
looking young man near her, who appeared to 
be speUing the ' Times/ 

'' I thought you had gone to sleep long ago, 
Mr. Pdham," replied Florence, " indeed, I had 
a great mind to ring for a pillow, but if you 
want to make yourself useful, you may stir 
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the fire, and then tell me the news in the 
paper." 

She then sat down to chess, and commenced 
the game by trying hard to lose it, for old gen- 
tlemen never like to be beaten ; then repenting 
her resolution, she put her king in a comer, 
and got stale-mate. 

Charlotte Pelham, sister to the sentimental 
young man, proposed a walk ; of course, Florence 
volunteered to accompany her, and as they did 
not feel inclined to walk alone, some of the 
gentlemen were compelled, nolens volens^ to 
ofifer to be their escort. Halfway up the park, 
they encountered the curate with some books 
under his arm. After mutual inquiries, Florence 
said, with a glance at the volumes : 

" Are you going up to the Hall to compose 
a sermon. I fear you will not get on very 
well, every one is tired, and yawning, and I 
think you may find it contagious." 

Mr. Picton smiled, and said : 

" The books are some on architecture. Miss 
Mordaunt expressed a wish to read last night, 
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but I must not detain you any longer;" and 
the curate passed on. 

Constance was up, and had joined the party 
down-stairs, and there Mr. Picton found her 
busily filling in a piece of worsted-work^ and at 
the same time talking to a young lady near her. 
She rose to welcome her visitor, and thanked 
him for taking so much trouble on her account, 
telling him she was sure she should find much 
interest in the perusal of the books, as archi- 
tecture was a study she much wished to pursue. 
They then entered into a discussion on the 
subject, and Mr. Picton asserted that the taste 
in building was improving, particularly in 
churches, and he rgoiced to see the fashion of 
some fifty years past, of erecting the sacred 
edifices after the manner of meeting-houses, 
was nearly, if not quite disappearing, and in 
its stead a number of handsome and strictly 
orthodox buildings were rearing their heads ; 
he then opened one of the volumes he had 
brought with him, and showed her an illus- 
tration of the two diflFerent styles, and she 
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quite agreed with him in preferring the latter ; 
•she did not, however, exactly approve of the 
common custom of placing a cross outside a 
church, for it made too little difference in the 
appearance of a Protestant and a Roman Ca- 
tholic place of worship. 

Mr. Picton was not quite of that opinion, 
the cross, he said, has always been the emblem 
of the Chinrch in all ages, we are enjoined in the 
New Testament to glory in the Cross of our 
Lord; and why are churches always built in 
that form ? 

Constance said it was not the shape of the 
cross to which she objected, but the stress that 
is laid upon it, and the adoration which Ca- 
tholics bestow on it. They then went on to 
speak of Popery in general, and the inroads it 
is making in England, from that they digressed 
to Italy and then to other countries, which 
ended by a discussion on the Greek Church, 
which was taken up with great warmth by a 
lady who had resided for some time in Athens, 
and was anxious to express her opinions and 
her knowledge of the subject. 
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People had said Mr. Picton was a Puseyite, 
but it certainly did not appear from his con- 
versation ; he might, perhaps, be high church, 
but who is not ? it is the fashion of the present 
day ; and even those who did not agree with 
all Mr. Picton's opinions, were compelled to 
like him, he was so gentlemanly in his manners 
and fascinating in his conversation, and though 
much better informed than the generality of 
his listeners, he never usurped the whole of the 
conversation, but allowed others time to speak, 
and offer their opinions, and kindly led on and 
drew out those that were timid. Though Mr. 
and Mrs. Mordaunt had only known him so 
short a time, yet he had become an especial 
favourite, and he was already welcome at the 
Hall. 

We must now return to Captain Everest, 
whom we left at the entrance of St. Aubrey 
Castle ; his father quickly communicated to 
him the business that obliged him to call his 
son from Overton. It was briefly this: the 
agent of his Scotch estates had turned out a 
rogue, and absconded with the rents to a con- 
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siderable amount, great hopes, were, however, 
entertained of securing the man, and recovering 
at least a part of the property, but the lawyer 
who had the management of the whole affiiir, 
particularly urged Captain Everest's immediate 
presence in Edinburgh, where it was being 
investigated. Herbert lost no time in writing 
a note to Mrs. Mordaunt, telling her what 
he had overheai*d that morning, and begging 
her to be careful not to allow Mr. Picton 
to be too much at the Hall; he also sent 
one to Constance, explaining the cause of 
bis sudden departure, and promising to write 
again the first opportunity. By some care- 
lessness, however, these letters were never 
delivered, and Constance felt hurt and grieved 
at what she considered Herbert's neglect. She 
received a note the next day from * her cousin, 
Helen Everest, in which she mentioned Herbert 
having set off for Edinburgh, adding, she feared 
he might be obliged to remain away some time, 
but at present, that was quite uncertain. 

Constance thought, could Herbert be dis- 
pleased with her because she talked to Mr. 
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Picton on the ni^t of die party ? if so, it was 
very ridiculous, he might know her better; 
really, if he were angry, she could not help it, 
it was not her intention to ne^ect him. Such 
were Constance's reflections on the Saturday 
after the ball. 

Overton church was unusually full on Sun- 
day, for all were desirous of hearing the new 
curate, of whom so much had been said. Mr. 
Anley kindly wished him to preach in the 
morning, as he would then have a larger 
audience. The sermon was extrranely clever 
Bnd powerful, and made a great impression on 
his hearers, particularly on Constance, into 
whose heart, what he said sank deeply. She 
longed to talk about it to him, she wished 
much to ask his advice how she was to follow 
out all he enjoined, and when a few days after, 
she met him alone in the village, she began to 
converse on the subject. He answered her 
very kindly, advising her to practise acts of 
devotion and self-denial, rising an hour earlier 
for reading religious works, which he would 
send her, and recommended her to come to 
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church whenever it was opened. He deeply 
regretted the want of daily service, but he 
intended speaking to Mr. Anley on the subject, 
and if he succeeded in establishing it, he hoped 
Miss Mordaunt would always attend. He 
spoke to her so gently, and heard her with so 
much patience, that she did not feel the least 
afraid, and before they separated^ he begged her, 
if at any time anything distressed her mind, 
not to hesitate to tell him, and he would do 
all he could to advise and encourage her. He 
sdso recommended her not to mention the 
subject to others, as few would understand her 
present state of mind. She thanked him for 
his attention, and after a little more conver- 
sation Mr. Kcton left her at the park gates. 

Constance walked slowly home, musing on 
all he had said, and contrasted his kind manner 
with what she considered Herbert's neglect, 
and certainly the comparison was in Mr. Picton's 
favour. This was the first time she had not 
made her mother the confidant of all her diffi- 
culties ; but now, having consulted another, she 
felt a feeling of indejpendence, which prompted 
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her to conceal them. Could that sweety loving 
mother have looked into the heart of her child, 
she would have heen grieved to see how soon 
a stranger had gained the confidence and trust 
of her favourite daughter ; for she scarce knew 
why, but Constance seemed to occupy the first 
place in her heart, perhaps it was her delicate 
health, and the anxiety she felt on that account, 
or perhaps her quiet, unpretending manner, 
always shrinking and retiring, which required 
a mother's care to bring forward ; it might be 
these which had endeared Constance so much to 
her fond parent. Florence was so independent 
and high-spirited, that she got on with every- 
one, and never having suffered from ill-health, 
she did not require so much care as her sister. 

When Constance entered the drawing-room 
after her walk, she found a visitor with Mrs. 
Mordaunt, who was introduced to her as Mr* 
de Vere ; he was a very handsome young man, 
with a noble English countenance, a gentle- 
manly but rather off-hand manner, and a 
pleasant, good-natured voice. He seemed al- 
ready perfectly at home, and only regretted 
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missiDg Mr. Mordaunt, who was out, but he 
hoped to have the pleasure of meeting him at 
Henley Court, where Mr. de Vere expected soon 
to be quite settled. Constance wondered who 
this new acquaintance could be, at last she 
recollected that he must be a grandson of the 
Dowager Lady Manvers, who used some years 
ago, to live at Henley Court, an estate within 
a short distance of Overton, and which Con- 
stance knew had been left to an Alfred de Vere, 
who, at the time of Lady Manvers' death, was 
not of age. Her thoughts were, however, in- 
terrupted by Mr. de Vere turning to her and 
saying: 

" I fancy, Miss Mordaunt, I met a sister 
of yours as I was coming here, racing with her 
brother, I suppose ; she is an admirable horse- 
woman, and sits her pony capitally, I was quite 
curious to see the result ; I believe she gained 
the day, for she reached a cottage at the end of 
the lane, which I concluded to be the goal, 
first." 

" My daughter quite frightens me," said Mrs. 
Mordaunt ; " I always dread her being thrown 
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in one of her wild moods, for the pony is 
very spirited, but I do not like to check her 
pleasure." 

" Oh, pray do not," said Mr/ de Vere ; 
" there is not the least danger, I assure you, 
she rides much too fearlessly and well to meet 
with any accident; it quite did me good to 
look at her ; but I declare, here comes the fair 
equestrian !" he exclaimed. 

They all went to the window, and saw 
Florence riding at full gallop, her wide-awake 
hanging oflf her head, and her long curls floating 
in the wind. Reginald was urging on his 
pony to keep up with her's ; but that was im- 
possible, for she had already reached the Hall 
door, while he was still at some distance, and 
springing oflF her pony, after caressing and 
patting it, she delivered it up to one of the 
grooms ; she then stroked the dogs, caught up 
her pet Prince under her arm, and marched 
into the drawing-room, followed by Reggy. 
The curtain concealed Mr. de Vere from 
Florence's view, as he had not moved from the 
window where they had been looking at the 
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riders, so she threw herself into the nearest 
chair, and exclaimed : 

"I have had a glorious ride, mamma, and 
have brought back with me the appetite of a 
boa-constrictor, so don't expect me to leave 
you much lunch. Really, Con, I have serious 
thoughts of putting up for the next races, do 
you think I should win the cup?" and she 
bwst into a merry laugh. At that moment 
she caught a glimpse of the stranger, and rose, 
looking very confused and embarrassed. 

"You did not know how many listeners 
you had, young lady," said Mr. de Vere, " but 
imagined your mamma and sister were quite 
alone ; never mind, I shall not think of putting 
myself in competition for the prize, against 
such an equestrian as you have shown yourself 
to be." 

Florence blushed and declared it was only 
nonsense. He begged her not to apologize, 
and promised not to reveal her secret, telling 
her that it was, however, a great undertaking, 
and ought to be weQ considered. 

Florence felt uncomfortable, she did not 
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like to be qx>km to as a child, her dignity and 
importance were offended, and she ¥ras g^ 
when the luncheon bell pot an end to the con- 
versation. When die took her seat at the 
table, she managed to get as fiur as posaUe 
from Mr. de Vere, nor was she sony when he 
took his leave. 

Fbrenoe was such a little creature, so lively, 
and almost childlike, that no one thought her 
so old as she reaDy was, and their new visitor 
had made the same mistake. 

** I really think. Con," she said to ha- sister, 
when they were alone that evening, ^' I reaUy do 
think Mr. de Vere was very rude this morning ! he 
talked to me exactly as if I were a baby, it 
is veiy tiresome, that however demure and 
womanly I try to look, people wifl always treat 
me as if I were a child of six years old. I 
am sure," she continued, giving her head a toss, 
and surveying herself in the glass ; " I do look 
quite seventeen ; and I dare say I shall grow 
a great deal more yet. For anything he knows, I 
may become as tall as a giantess ; indeed, he need 
not have been so impertinent." 



* 
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" Mr. de Vere did not intend to be impolite, 
dear," replied Constance, " he is not the only 
person who has thought you younger than you 
are. Mr. Picton made the same sad, unpar- 
donable mistake." 

" Oh, as for that old Picton, I cannot endure 
the sight of him, with his horrid, sly, dis-* 
agreeable manner ; he is not half so nice- 
looking as Herbert, or even that Mr. Thing." 

" I am sure Mr. Picton is anything but sly 
or disagreeable," said Constance, with more 
warmth than she usually displayed, " and if he 
is not handsome, that is not his fault ; you and 
I may be old and plain, too, some day, and 
sooner, perhaps than we expect. I think, 
Florence, you might exempt clergymen from 
your remarks." 

"Upon my word, Con, I never meant to 
offend you, if I had spoken against Herbert, 
you could not have taken it more seriously," 
her sister said in ' surprise ; " I was not 
at all aware that this curate had touched your 
heart so deeply, at all events, I shall know 
better another time, and tread more cautiously 

d3 
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on such tender ground." Florence rose and 
advanced towards the door, and then turning 
back, she added, " I am very sorry if I have 
said anything to displease you, dear sister ; you 
have pain enough, sometimes, without my 
adding to it. Pray forgive me, you know I am 
often thoughtless and say things 1 regret di- 
rectly ;" and she stroked back Constance's hair, 
and kissed her clear, white forehead, and then 
hearing herself called, was gone in a minute, 
but the next instant she returned, bringing with 
her a letter, which she gave to her sister, 
saying : " Here is the best medicine in the 
world I can bring, I leave you to guess what it 
is, and as I know it will be best enjoyed in 
solitude, I make my exit." 

Constance opened her note, which she knew 
must be from Herbert. It was in his usual 
affectionate style, he first inquired kindly after 
her health, then regretted not having been able 
to write to her before, but had been over- 
whelmed with business, which was not yet 
concluded, indeed, he feared it would be some 
weeks before he could leave Scotland He then 
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went on td give h* a little account of Edin- 
burgh, and ended by be^ng her to write 
soon. Constance felt pleased to hear from her 
cousin, and she read the letter over with a 
feeling of great happiness, from which, however, 
she was soon interrupted by the entrance of 
the servant with a packet of books from Mr. 
Picton; inside the parcel, she found a note, 
which ran thus : 

" Dear Miss Mordaunt, 

"I have been looking over my library to 
find some works to suit you, and have selected 
a few which I trust you will find instructive, 
and at the same time entertaining. L beg your 
acceptance of * The Siege of Litchfield,' I have 
more than one copy ; pray do not hurry to finish 
the others, as I do not want them. 

" I spoke to Mr. Anley about daily services 
and think I shall gain my point. God grant 
I may 1 for my dear young lady, every time we 
enter the sanctuary is recorded in the Book of 
Life, and gains for us a step towards Heaven. 

" I would advise you to read the books alone, 
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for only minds constituted like yours, can enter 
fully into many of the admirable passages they 
contain ; however, if at any time you should 
want assistance or instruction, I need not add 
how truly happy I shall be to render it, as far 
as I am able. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Your affectionate pastor, 

"H. PiCTON." 

Thursday Evening. 

Constance almost exclaimed aloud : " How 
kind to take all this trouble about me, a com- 
parative stranger !" and she opened the books, 
and looked into the different volumes. The 
ideas were so new, and the style so fascinating, 
that she soon became absorbed in their perusal ; 
at last, however, she remembered Mr. Picton's 
advice of reading them alone, so she put them 
all carefully away, with the exception of the 
one she was most interested in, " From Oxford 
to Rome," and seating herself again on the 
sofa, she read on so attentively, that she scarcely 
heard a knock at the door, and had merely time 
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to put her book under the cushion, when her 
mother entered. 

" I am afraid I have interrupted nay Con- 
stance, but I was so anxious to know how 
Herbert's affairs progress," said Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, seating herself by her daughter, and 
putting her arm fondly round her. 

Constance's heart beat, she felt confused, and 
answered hurriedly : 

" Herbert is quite well, but he will not be 

able to return yet, his business is not nearly 
completed ; but he hopes we shall see a great 
deal of Mr. De Vere, who is an old college friend 
of his, and, as he says, a very nice fellow." 

" I shall certainly pay him every attention, 
for my nephew's sake," observed Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, " and I really think he appears a very 
amiable young man, but," she added with a 
smile, " I do not think Florence will ever forgive 
him, she seemed so very indignant at his 
mistaking her for a child, which he evidently 
did, or he would not have spoken so familiarly 
to her at first introduction." 
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Constance smiled feintly and said something 
about her sister being so odd ; but there was 
such a constraint and nervousness about her 
manner, that her mother thought she was ill, 
and advised her to remain quiet for the rest 
of the evening. Constance, however, assured 
her nothing was at all the matter, she was 
perfectly well; but her looks did not at all 
agree with her words. With those unaccus- 
tomed to deceive, the first reproaches of con- 
science are a warning for the future ; it would 
have been better for Constance had she 
taken a lesson from the discomfort she felt, it 
might have saved her from much misery, and 
spared both herself and others many bitter 
hours of sorrow and anguish. 

The following Sunday morning, Mr. Picton 
gave out from the chancel that service would 
be performed every Wednesday and Friday 
morning at eleven o'clock, nor did he fail in 
his sermon to expatiate on the merits of regularly 
attending on the ordinances, and that we are 
not to go to church for our own benefit, but 
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for the honour to God, and at the last day, 
the number of times we have formed a part of 
the assembled worshippers, will be put in the 
balance with our sins, — and as he said in his 
letter — ^will gain us a step nearer Heaven. 

Constance admired the sermon exceedingly, 
and formed a resolution of always being one of 
the congregation ; she did not, however, express 
her thoughts aloud, fearing that some one might 
not agree with her. 

"I hope, mamma," said Florence to Mrs. 
Mordaunt that evening, '' I shall not be obliged 
to rush to church every time it is open, 
for I really cannot spare the time before 
Christmas, so our new divine must dispense 
with my delightful company at present. Per- 
haps I may feel more piously disposed by and 
bye, but just now I have so much on hand, 
that come what may, it is indispensable for 
me to remain at home, and that is all I can 
say.'' 

" I was wondering how much more you were 
going to add," remarked her mother; "you 
may set your mind at rest, for, my dear child, 
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much as I like you to hear the prayers twice 
a week, I should never force you to do anything 
against your inclination, whatever good it might 
do you." 

" But it is not to do us good, mamma. Mr. 
Picton told us so, and I suppose he, as a clergy- 
many** added Florence, with a glance at her 
sister, " would not preach what is not true." 

"You are quite wrong there," Constance 
said, " we are not to go to church for our own 
benefit, but for the glory of God." 

"Well, but that comes to quite the same 
thing in the end," replied Florence, " if we are 
not to go for our own benefit, it is not to do 
us good, and begging our curate's pardon, I 
do not think so, for if it does not improve one 
to hear the prayers and hymns, and the sermon, 
there is not the slightest occasion to leave the 
Avarm fireside, and rush across the fields on 
Sunday with poor frozen fingers and blue 
cheeks ; and if he asks me why I don't go to 
to prayers, I shall tell him just what he said 
himself, and then he cannot scold me, not that 
I should feel at all distressed if he did, for I 
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always try to do what is right, and if I do not 
succeed, why I am very sorry, but I cannot 
help it." 

What comments might have been made on 
Florence's speech cannot be known, for the 
entrance of Mr. de Vere put as end to the 
discussion. 

Florence looked as if she wished him at the 
North Pole, and got as far away from him as 
possible, but she did not escape his notice, and 
after a little conversation with Mrs. Mordaunt, 
he turned to her and said : 

''I suppose the pony, like us all, has had 
a day of rest, or have you been riding to-day, 
Miss Florence?" 

Florence tried in vain to look digni6ed, and 
answered : 

" I never ride on Sunday." 

" What a denial for such a horsewoman as 
you are; don't you long to be flying over 
the forest, instead of looking at your prayer- 
book?" 

" Not at all," Florence replied ; " I have 
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plenty of time to ride in the week, and 
have not the least wish to do so on Sun- 
day." 

" Why you set me quite an example/' con- 
tinued her tormentor, " you are the most stoical 
young lady I ever saw; but when are you 
going to beat me at the races, Miss Florence ?" 

Florence looked quite crimson with indig- 
nation, but she managed to reply pretty calmly 
that she never raced with any one but Reggy. 
Mrs. Mordaunt saw that her daughter was 
annoyed, and drew the conversation to herself, 
by asking if Mr. de Vere had heard from 
Herbert lately. 

" One day last week," was the reply, " I 
really forget which ; I fear Captain Everest has 
more trouble than was altogether agreeable, 
but he hoped it would soon be settled ; I sup- 
pose you will all be very glad to have him back 
again," he continued, with a glance at Con- 
stance, " he is a capital fellow, but a littie too 
matter-of-fact, that is the only point on which 
we do not quite agree." 
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He then conversed with Mr. Mordaunt on 
politics, and thus the evening passed away. 

Florence was warm in her expressions of 
dislike of their visitor after he left. "I never 
saw such a bore, and so impertinent a man in 
my life !" she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Mordaunt was much amused, and told 
her old age comes quite soon enough, and then 
no one would mistake her for a little girl. Still 
Florence could not get over what she called 
Mr. de Vere's want of respect, and for a long 
time, if she saw him at a distance, always 
managed to avoid him. 

The first Wednesday they had service, there 
was, unfortunately, a heavy fall of snow, yet 
Constance, in spite of her mother's entreaties 
not to go out, imagined it her duty to attend 
the prayers, and wrapped up in a large cloak, 
and sheltered by an umbrella, started off alone 
to her devotions, no one would accompany her 
on account of the weather. 

Very few people were at church, but the 
zealous Mr. Picton attributed that to the snow, 
and rejoiced to see Miss Mordaunt in her 
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accustomed place ; when the prayers were over, 
he insisted upon seeing her home, and dming 
the walk he gave a litde discourse upon the 
sinfulness of human nature, and the great need 
we have of continuaDy keeping up our good 
resolutions by a daily attendance on public 
worship, which he regretted was not more 
observed ; but in the present day, people are so 
narrow-minded, and careless about forms, that 
they sink into apathy and neglect. 

" Yes," he continued, " they want rousing 
from their lethargic sleep, and exciting to holy 
works and good deeds, in which the Romish 
Church give us so worthy an example ; it 
would be as well, if some of the daughters of 
pleasure, whose whole time is devoted to amuse- 
ment and dress, were to follow the footsteps 
of some of their Roman Catholic sisters, whom 
they despise, because their faith differs slightly 
from their own, and give up a few hours of 
each day to self-denial and kindness to those 
whom position in society has placed beneath 
them." 

He then advised her to use her influence 
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at home to persuader her femily to attend 
more closely to the days set apart for Divine 
Worship, particularly with her sister, whose 
temperament was, he could see, naturally warm 
and ardent, and might by degrees be easily led 
into a right channel. 

Poor Constance ! she did not think that it 
would be such an easy task to bend that mind 
to forms, but she did not express her thoughts, 
for they just then arrived at the Hall; Mr. 
Picton would not come in, saying he had a 
visit in the village to make. 

Florence had been very busy all the morning, 
and was just then enjoying a tete-a-tete with 
her cousin. Miss Everest, who had driven over 
from St. Aubrey Castle. They were sitting in 
Florence's pet boudoir, where she could do 
exactly as she liked, and accomplish all her 
mysterious Christmas work. She was then 
employed in finishing a pair of slippers for Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

" By the bye, Flory," said Miss Everest, 
" I never asked you how you liked your new 
neighbour, Alfred de Vere ; he is a great friend 
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of Herbert's, and do you know he admires 
your riding so much, that if you were only 
a little older, he says, he would propose 
directly. Florence de Vere would be capital, 
I know you are particular about names sound- 
ing well together ; and then there is a distant 
chance of an earldom ; only think what a 
charming little countess you would make." 

" I am sure I do not want to be a countess," 
replied Florence with a pout ; " Mr. de Vere 
may keep his proposals to himself, for he would 
get nothing but a ho out of me !" 

" Why, what has the poor man done that 
you make such a sour face at the mention of 
his name ?" said Helen ; "he is a devoted 
admirer of yours » 

" I wish he would transfer his admiration 
to some one else till he knows how to behave 
better," said Florence indignantly. 

" Behave better !" exclaimed Miss Everest, 
" I cannot at all make you out this morning. 
Florence, are you sleepy ? as nurse used to say 
to us when we were cross." 

"No, Helen, I am quite awake; but I do 
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not like Mr. de Vere ; he is not at all respect- 
ful, and—" 

She was interrupted by her cousin laughing. 

" Respectful ! What shall we hear next ? 
the idea of a girl hardly seventeen talking 
about respect. Why, Flory, I shall think you 
a little beside yourself to-day !" 

Florence was going to reply, but the en- 
trance of Constance put an end to their con- 
versation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Round her, she made an atmosphere of life. 
The very air seemed brighter from her eyes — 
They were so soft^ so beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies." 

Although Florence was so giddy and wild, 
she had her class in the village school, and her 
poor people to visit, and when there, she forgot 
her high spiiits, and was gentle and kind as 
Constance. The children hailed her approach 
with joy, for she gave them easy lessons to 
learn, and told them pretty stories when the 
tasks were over, and last, but not least, always 
had her pocket fall of sugar-plums for the best- 
behaved ; and it was quite surprising what an 
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incentive to goodness these sweets were, for, 
when displayed, they never failed to produce 
order and attention. There was one of her 
little pupils Florence liked better than any of 
the others ; for she was ever obedient and tract- 
able, and exceedingly fond of her youthful 
teaeher, whose protegee she was ; for, being left 
an orphan, Florence paid an old servant from 
her own pocket-money to take care of her, 
instead of sending her to the workhouse, which 
would otherwise have been her fate. 

One afternoon, Florence was employed prac- 
tising a favourite song, when a servant came in 
and told her a girl from the village had come 
to say that little Susan Browne (that was the 
child's name) had met with an accident: in 
reaching a kettle of boiling water oflF the fire, 
the contents had fallen over her, and she was 
sadly scalded, and would Miss Florence go and 
see her? Of course, she would; and, not 
losing any time, she hurled on her bonnet, and 
prepared for her walk ; she wished to go first 
and tell her mamma, thinking that she might 
accompany her, but that tiresome Mr. de Vere 
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was in the drawing-room, and, accordingly, she 
sallied forth alone to the house of her little 
favourite. 

The day was bitterly cold, but Florence did 
not care, for she was most unselfish, and now 
her thoughts were occupied in what she could 
best do for the little invalid, and in hoping she 
was not so ill as the messenger had said. She 
found, on reaching the cottage, her hopes 
realised ; the child was much better than she 
had expected. Florence stayed some time with 
Susan, and at length, recollecting the lateness 
of the hour, rose to go, promising to come 
again the next day, and, in the meantime, she 
would send a servant with everything she might 
require. 

Florence made the best of her way home, 
and had already entered the park, when she 
saw Mr. de Vere at the end of the avenue, 
evidently coming her way. 

" Oh ! there is thdt plague of a man !" she 
said to herself ; " I am sure I don't want him 
here. He will be sure to oflFer to walk home 
with me. What a bore ! How can I avoid 
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him? If I thought the ice would bear, I 
would cross the Green Pond, and then I should 
miss him capitally, and get home much 
quicker. At all events, I can but try. After 
so much frost, surely my weight won't break 
it." 

Mr. de Vere had offended Florence dread- 
fully, by mistaking her for a child. She could 
not foi^ve him, particularly as he still continued 
to treat her in what she called a disrespectful 
manner. He smiled when he saw her at the 
entrance of the park, and, though intending to 
return home another way, altered his plan, 
and hastened to meet her, not thinking it 
right to let her walk home alone at such 
a late hour on a gloomy December after- 
noon. But Florence seemed to read his 
thoughts from afar, and turning off the path, 
walked quickly in the direction of the 
pond. 

" Bless the child !" said Mr. de Vere, in 
surprise, " what is she going to do — surely not 
to cross the ice? Why, the Utile madcap! 
she will most certainly be drowned !" and 

E 2 
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jumping over a fence that partitioned off a 
lower part of the park, he walked quickly 
towards the pond. 

Florence did not turn to look down the 
avenue ; she imagined Mr. de Vere had missed 
her, and gone on. There was a hard frost, 
and the grass was white and crisp, receiving 
an imprint from Florence's little feet, as she 
tripped along, laughing at having so nicely de- 
ceived Mr. de Vere. The Green Pond no 
longer owned its name ; a mantle of hoary 
white enveloped it on all sides, and spread 
a deceptive though firm-looking covering over 
its surface. 

" What nonsense !" exclaimed Florence, ** to 
fancy the ice too thin to bear!" and she 
stamped, first one foot, and then another, on 
the edges, and then patting a fine (dd hound 
which accompanied her, and now looked up in 
her face with an almost speaking gaze, and 
gave a short, distressed bark, as if to implore 
her to desist from her rash pxu^ose, she said : 
" Come along, Pluto — silly, silly dog, to be 
afraid !" and again calling the noble animal to 
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follow, began to cross the frozen surface. A 
loud shout from Mr. de Vere to come back, 
which ought to have warned her, only made the 
heedless girl quicken her steps. Mr. de Vere 
ran with all his speed to the pond, but just 
as he reached it, a loud crash, and Fluto's deep- 
toned bark, told him he had arrived just in 
time to save his little friend from a watery 
grave. 

" Hold on, Florence !" he cried, as he saw 
her struggling to extricate herself from the 
ice; '^hold on, and in a minute you are 
safe !" 

The next moment, he was on the pond 
and assisted her to gain a firm footing, 
and conducted her off the treacherous ice to 
the bank. 

For once in her life, the giddy Florence 

looked sobered, and frightened at what her 

* 

thoughtlessness might have caused. 

" You are not hurt, I hope. Miss Florence ?" 
said Mr. de Vere, kindly. 

"No — not at all," she replied; "but cer- 
tainly I am rather frightened, and very cold ; 
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but, indeed, I ought to thank you very much 
for helping me out of the danger. I do not 
know what I should have done, had you not 
been here." 

" We won't talk of that," said Mr. de Vere. 
''I am very glad I was near, and that you are 
on dry ground ; and now we will hasten home, 
as fast as possible, that you may change those 
dripping things." 

" Pray do not let me take you out of your 
way," exdaimed Florence; "I can return 
home quite safely with Pluto as my com- 
panion." 

" Pluto is a most trustworthy personage, 
Miss Florence, but I do not intend to let him 
be yoiu" only guard — at least, not to day ; I 
shall not leave you again to tumble into ponds, 
but must deliver you up safely to yoiu* 
mamma." 

" You will frighten her," said Florence, 
with a pout ; ^' I had intended to slip in 
without mamma's knowing anything about it, 
and come down to dinner as if nothing had 
happened." 
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" You would find that rather difficult with so 
many anxious friends about," observed Mr. de 
Vere. 

"I don't know what you mean," Florence 
said, looking rather cross ; " but it will be very 
annoying if mamma is alarmed, and desires me 
not to walk out alone for the future." 

" That would certainly be a great deprivation 
to the parish in general," replied Mr. de Vere, 
with a smile, " and really. Miss Florence, if 
we can get Pluto to accede to our wishes, I 
think we had better keep it a secret, that is to 
say, if you are not discovered." 

" Trust me for that !" said Florence, smiling 
too ; " but if—" 

" If what ?" interrupted her companion, 
" what troubles you now, fidr demoiselle .^" 

" Only mamma might wonder why you came 
back," said Florence, hesitating. 

" Don't be afraid, I wiD only see you inside 
the home palings, and then adieu ; but if you 
will allow me, I will ride over to-morrow and 
enquire after your welfare." 

" Oh, certainly !" Florence answered, truly 
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pleased to get rid of him so easily; ^^only 
don't tell any one about it, pray, for I hate 
a fuss; but really I am very much obliged 
to you, I do not think I have thanked you 
half enough.'^ 

" Oh, yes you have ! I hate a fiiss, Miss 
Florence ; you shall keep the rest of your 
thanks for some other time ; who knows, 
but I may be called upcm to rescue you 
again, if not from a pond, from some other 
danger." 

"No more ponds, pray," said Florence, 
laughing, ''this is the second tumble I have 
had." 

" The second ! and who helped you out 
before ?" enquired Mr. de Vere, siuprised. 

" Oh, Mr. Anley !" replied Florence, *' I was 
trying to get a water-lily out of the Rectory 
pond, and Roger, the great mastiff, that always 
follows Mr. Anley everywhere, pushed against 
me, and I fell in ; I got my water-lily though, 
^ and held it pretty fast ; I thought it was rather 
fun, for it was a warm summer day, and the 
water was quite clear and delicious, not covered 
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over with that cold ioe> besides the pond is not 
at all deep." 

" ReaHy, Miss Florence, you are the droflest 
young lady I ever met! but hfere is the gate, 
so adieu ; I hope you won't take cold." 

" Oh ! I am not in the least afraid ; good 
evening, Mr. de Vere, I am very much obliged 
for your assistance." 

*^ Bon sair^ Mademoiselle, I shall call to- 



morrow." 



" When I shall take pretty good caare to be 
out!" said Florence to herself, as she ran 
as fast as her wet dothes would allow 
her, towards the house. The library door, 
which opened into liie garden was fortunately 
not locked, nor were the shutters closed, so 
she slid quietly in, and ran up-stairs, and 
reached her own room without any rencontre. 
She laughed as she locked the door and called 
to remembrance the story of Bessie Goodrich, 
in the * Fairchild Family ;' ** only there is this 
difference," Florence said to herself, " I do 
possess more than one frock, and I have got 
another pair of boots, so that if Mr. Somer^ 
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and his mother were to call ta-morrow to fetch 
me to a scfaool-giii's party, I should be able 
to go, without hcnomng one <jt Mis. Fair- 
child's white dresses." 

Florenoe let Dayis into the secret, and eaaly 
made her promise not to tdl, and after a com- 
fortable warm by die fire came down to dinner 
as if nothing had happened. 

In die evening Mrs. Mixdamit reoeiYed a 
note fixHn her niece, lirCss Everest, saying, if 
her amit had no olgection, she should come 
to-morrow to pass a few days with them, as 
she wished to consult her cousins about srane 
Christmas work. Constance wrote in reply 
that thqr would be delisted to have her, and 
the next morning shortly brfore luncheon she 
arrived ; Mr. de Vere also called as he promised 
to Florenoe ; but the giddy girl saw him riding 
down the avenue, and hastily dressing she 
ran out by a back door into the park, and 
remained away till he took his leave. 

Miss Everest was one of those characters 
that people usuaDy fear, being constantly em- 
ployed in quizzing and satire, never reflecting 
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when induI^Dg in these [Ht>pensities, whether 
it was p&inM to those at whom her wit was 
aimed; not that she was naturally Ul-natured 
or unkind, but pointed remarks and droll 
allusions had become such a habit with her, 
that she could not shake it off. She was a 
very clever g^rl, and being some years older 
than Florence, of whom she was very fond, she 
exercised considerable influence over her. She 
never liked Constance much ; she was too 
reserved and quiet, and withstood all her 
cousin's efforts to penetrate her character, and 
Helen used to say that however hard she 
studied Constance, she never could understand 
her, although she prided herself upon generally 
forming a correct j idgment of every one at first 
sight. 

Some persons thought Helen Everest hand- 
some, but Mr. de Vere said her expression 
was too supercilious, and her eyes too keen 
and pienang to be agreeable ; in feet, he was 
no admirer of her's, and Helen knew it ; not 
that she cared in the least for him, she aspired 
&r higher than Henley Court and Alfred de 
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Vere. Helen found Florence looking particularly 
dull and gloomy, for the governess who had 
resided with them for many years was going 
to India to be married, and the affectionate 
girl contemplated with regret parting from 
Miss Evans, who had always been very kind 
and overlooked many faults, and the idea of 
the finishing year of her education, being 
passed as she told Miss Everest, " in the thral- 
dom of some harsh ogress, whose every look 
would freeze her thoughts, and put music and 
drawing out oi her head," was intolerable. 

Miss Parker, the much dreaded instructess, 
arrived a day or two after Helen. She was 
a tall, stiff-looking personage, who had formerly 
been handsome, but beauty, long since tired of 
her company, had now bidden her adieu, to take 
up her abode in some more genial spirit. She 
was very clever and accomplished^ and a capital 
linguist, which Mrs. Mordaunt had thought a 
great desideratum on engaging her, as it was 
impossible to procure masters, Overton being 
a considerable distance from any town. Miss 
Parker was an extremely decided person, and 
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particularly prided herself on her " firmness," 
and never yielding her own will and opinion 
to any one ; her countenance was the perfect 
index of her disposition ; it could always remain 
quiet and composed when every one else was 
in a convulsion of laugher at Helen's wit, 
Mr. de Vere*s jokes, or Florence's badinage ; 
in short, Miss Parker was just what Reginald 
had seen in his dreams, and so much dreaded, 
a person both very cold and very stern, quite 
the reverse of her predecessor. As it was 
near Christmas, there were few lessons per- 
formed, and both governess and pupils had 
leisure to study each other's character, and 
certainly there soon appeared a mutual dislike, 
for Miss Parker thought Florence and Reginald 
very self-willed and wild, and Florence told 
Helen in confidence, that she did not intend 
to submit to any nonsense from Miss Parker. 

" Of course not," replied her cousin, " you 
intend to be very independent, don't you, dear ? 
and do everything by contraries, and when 
you are bidden to dive into the depths of some 
erudite author, you will mount Bessie, and 
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fly away in quest of a champion to help you 
in your battles ; and then," continued Helen, 
who had found out the pond adventure, "if 
Miss Parker carries things to an unbearable 
length, you need only quietly walk across the 
park, watch for a favourable opportunity, when 
some one, who shall be nameless, is near, and 
then, with heroic resolution, hurl yourself into 
the dashing torrent, to terminate there your 
miserable existence ! that is exactly what I 
would seriously advise you to put into prac- 
tice, in case things come to a crisis, do you 
understand ?" 

Florence laughed, saying : 

" I have no wish for another bath this cold 
weather, though the last did not hurt me." 

" Well, I quite agree with you," said 
Helen, " once in a way it is interesting and 
creates a sensation, like Constance's admirable 
practice of fainting into people's arms. I 
am sure if I were Herbert I should insist 
upon her giving it up, it is so silly to be 
always getting up a scene. By the bye, my 
worthy brother seems to have passed off the 
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Stage of her remembrance, that delectable 
curate seems all in aU. He is certainly a 
most taking person, it is not because he is 
handsome, but he has the most insinuating 
way in the world; if I were not so old and 
steady, I might just reverse the order of 
things and propose to him, only unfortunately 
this is not leap year; Flory, just fancy me 
Mrs. Kcton!" 

Both the girls laughed, and Florence said : 

" I shall be most happy to communicate 
your wishes, I do not quite think I should fancy 
him for a cousin, but would try and tolerate 
him for your sake." 

" You are uncommonly kind ; but I will not 
put your good-nature to the test. My fate is 
sealed ; I feel as though old maid were written 
on my forehead," Helen said. 

" I am sure if either of us is to be a spinster, 
it is I," replied Florence, " I shall never find 
any one to my taste." 

"No one, Flory?" said her cousin, fixing 
her eyes on Florence's face. " Don't tell fibs, 
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not even innocent white ones ; have you for- 
gotten your favourite book of Mrs. Opie's, out 
of which you used to preach to me? But I 
see Constance in the broad walk, let us join 
her ; I long to quiz her a little." 

" Pray don't," said Florence, " you know she 
cannot endure it ; go and walk with her, and I 
will follow ; I must first consult Davis about 
the trimmings for my new dress." 

Constance was going quickly down the park, 
in a sort of melancholy abstraction, and was 
not aware that her cousin was following her 
till she reached her breathless, and calling 
loudly : 

"Do stop, for pity's sake'! or I shall be too 
exhausted to talk to you. Are you practising 
for a walking match ?" 

Constance would much rather have been left 
alone, but she stopped and replied, with a forced 
smile : 

" I might return the question, and ask if you 
are practising for a running match ?" 

*' Oh dear, no," said Helen, putting her arm 
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in her cousin's, " but perhaps you were going 
to keep some engagement, and I have disturbed 
your plans ?" 

" Not at all," said Constance, " I was only 
going to the schod ; but it wiQ do just as well 
another time. Suppose we walk round by the 
new plantation, and see how it looks ?" 

" I went there yesterday with Florence, and 
would rather accompany you to your first place 
of destination — that is to say, if I shall not be 
de trop ?" 

" I did not think it would interest you to 
hear the diildren repeat their tasks," said Con- 
stance ; " that is why I proposed another walk." 

" Anything interests me in which my future 
sister-in-law is concerned," Helen replied with 
a low bow. 

Constance pretended not to notice her cousin's 
playfulness, and said : " I am afraid we shall 
not have time to go very far." 

"We shall certainly have moments enough 
and to spare for our journey to the village," 
said Helen, looking at her watch : " it is not 
yet nearly three, and I suppose you have not a 
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greajt deal to tdl your pupils ; besides, I can do 
the scolding part of the business, and that will 
get it very forward, unless you intend to include 
among them an individual whose name my lips 
dare not utter, for in that case I relinquish my 
offers of assistance, and leave the interesting 
occupation to my dearest Constance." 

" Oh, I quite gave up the idea of having 
that child into my class: she will be far too 
wild for me; I must wait till she behaves 
better." 

" What are you talking about ?" said Helen, 
laughing. " I did not mean that little pickle 
who gets into such scrapes with Florence ; my- 
thoughts were soaring much higher, to a most 
delightful personage, do you comprehend ?" 

" It is not always easy to do so," was the 
reply. " But what do you think of the weather ? 
I am afraid we shall have some more snow." 

" That would be a pity, as to-morrow is Wed- 
nesday, and my dear Constance would be com- 
pelled to stay away from church," said Helen, 
with a provoking smile. 

" That would not keep me at home," replied 
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her cousin warmly. " I dare say the early 
Christians were not prevented from celebrating 
their holydays by a puff of wind or a fall of 
snow." 

" The early Christians, indeed ! But how 
long have you become so pious ? It is not to 
be wondered at, however, since you have such 
a delightful incentive." 

"I have no incentives," said Constance, 
" religion is a work of the heart, and not to be 
taken up for the applause of man." 

" Not perhaps for the applause, but for the 
wish of gaining the esteem and regard of man," 
said her cousin. " I will venture to say that if 
Mr. Anley performed the service every time, 
and had not a delightful assistant, a certain 
young lady would not wend her way through 
inclement weather, when she might as well 
read her prayers at home." 

"Helen, you pay so little respect to sacred 
things, that I would much rather not converse 
on the subject," said Constance, coldly. 

" How odd you have become since the new 
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addition to Overton, Constance ! and^ entre nou9, 
I think you are too much taken up with Mr. 
Picton." 

Constance withdrew her arm from her cousin's 
suddenly saying : "I never interfere with your 
thoughts and friendships, Helen, and I beg 
you will not with mine." 

" Good gracious !" cried Helen, " your energy 
is surprising ! But it is reaUy beginning to 
snow in good earnest^ and I think, my dear, 
we had better retrace our steps." 

Constance was not sorry to return home ; 
she never felt at her ease with Helen, and was 
very glad when they separated, she to the quiet 
of her own boudoir, and her cousin to look 
for Florence, whom she found in the library 
writing. 

" What are you doing, and why did you not 
come out as you promised ? Too cold ! what 
nonsense ! But making poetry, little Flory, 
what shall I see next ?" and seizing the paper, 
Helen read aloud the following lines : 
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" Hark to tlie voice of the wind. 
As it munnurs thro' the trees. 
List to the thoughts of the mind. 
As we rest on our couch at ease. 

" Hark to the voice of the wind, 
As it rushes quickly hy, 
List, ye gentle and kind, 
I ask for a tear and a sigh. 

" The summer was pass'd away. 
Drear winter it had set in. 
And the snow in heaps did lay 
By the cottage of Geraldine. 

" Geraldine with her mother dwelt. 
By the side of the running hrook. 
And every creature happy felt 
When they caught her loving look. 

*« Many happy years she spent 
In actions wise and good ; 
Unta, alas ! one day she went 
Alone through that dismal wood. 
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Winter's sad, short day had paas'd. 
And the darkness gathered round ; 
Geraldine was hastening fast. 
Trembling at every sound. 
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* Whither away. Lady fair ? 
Oh, check your rapid pace ! 
I pray you, kindly spare 
A glance of that loTcly face I* 



" The words were uttered loud. 
Close to the maiden's ear. 
Who paused, with look most proud 
At the stranger standing near. 
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Why art thou of me afraid ? 
My sweetest Geraldine !' 
The stranger quickly said ; 
' Oh, he mine, he mine, he mine !' 



" * Never,' she said, in accents mild, 
' For sooner than he thine, 
I'd plunge in the torrent wild. 
And a watery grave he mine.' 

" * You dare not throw away that life. 
Which I can happy make. 
Before to-morrow morning's light 
We'll he sailing o'er the lake.' 

" He spoke, and drawing nigh. 
Her struggling hands he seized. 
She uttered a scream most high. 
Which was drowned hy the hreeze. 
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" * Choose between me and the tide !' 
Her murderer quickly said ; 
' The stream, the stream V she cried. 
And met with a watery grave. 

*^ Next morn the stream flowed on. 
Unruffled its bosom serene ; 
All trace of the dark deed was gone. 
But the robe of Geraldine. 

'* And where was the traitor bold. 
Who this fair flower had crushed ? 
With the bribery of gold 
The dreadful deed is hushed.'^ 

" Well done, little coz !" cried Helen, " where 
did you learn to make poetry? It is truly 
comical and queer like yourself !" 

"You should say like yourself, Helen, for 
you are certainly in a droll mood this morning. 
But come, give it to me," continued Florence, 
trying to regain possession of the paper which 
Helen held above her head. 

" No, no, not just yet ! I want to alter a 
few lines, and add a little," replied her cousin, 
" so get it if you can." 
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" That is easily done," said Florence, laughing, 
and jumping on a chair, she snatched away the 
verses, saying, " you may add and alter as much 
as you like in a moment;" and then quickly 
put them in the fire. 

Helen tried to pull the paper out, but . her 
cousin was too nimble, and held her back 
from the fire, till the paper was consumed. 

" I mean to say you are the most tiresome 
little wretch in existence !" Helen exclaimed, 
patting her cousin's cheeks, which were quite 
rosy from the exercise. "I wanted to show 
yoiu* poetry to Alfi-ed de Vere ; I thought he 
would like to see a specimen of his little fiiend's 
performances ; you can't think how he admires 
you, Florence. I only wish he would make you 
his little wife." 

" As you admire him so much, I certainly 
advise you to become Madame de Vere," replied 
Florence ; " it would be a decided improve- 
ment on Mrs. Picton. I will be bridesmaid, 
and direct all the wedding cards, and support 
you in case you fai^t under the trying ceremony. 
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When Constance is married, I am going to 
take a perfect ammunition of salts, eau-de- 
cologne, &c., and I only hope she won't be like the 
lady in *^ Angelina's Fainted," who kicked the 
wedding-ring into the vaults through a grating, 
as we certainly could not get a new one in 
this out-of-the-way part of the world. But I 
do declare there comes Parson Picton ! What 
does he want here every day? It is well he 
has not a killing appearance, we get so much 
of him. If he were young and handsome, it 
would be rather dangerous. I only wish he 
would let Constance alone ; she is better without 
him. But I am off, so good-bye, Helen, I 
leave you to be catechised," and she ran out of 
the room, just in time to escape Mr. Picton, 
who came in at another door. 

Helen received the curate politely, and began 
to talk about the weather ; then they proceeded 
to a discussion on politics, which Helen always 
enjoyed, and presently she asked him if he 
could recommend her any nice book, for she was 
dying of ennuiy and for want of anything new, 
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she was actually reading an old novel over 
again. 

Mr. Picton mentioned the names of a great 
many books, principally religious novels. Miss 
Everest had read a few; some she thought 
stupid, she had begun them, but had not the 
courage to go on — in fact, she hated religious 
novels. She thought religion and sentiment 
did not accord weD, and she was going on 
to express her opinion more freely, when Con- 
stance came in, who regretted her papa and 
mamma were from home, and then asked Mr. 
Picton about the schools. This was a very 
uninteresting subject to Helen, and she was 
just thinking so, when a servant came to say 
she was required in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Picton told Constance when they were 
alone, he had received an invitation to dine at 
Overton on Christmas Day, which he should 
be most happy to accept ; but he much re- 
gretted that on such a day Mrs. Mordaunt 
should allow dancing. 

" I thought you did not object to harmless 
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amusements ?" Constance said^ a Utile surprised, 
" and surely dancing may be classed among 
these* Besides, it is not a fast, but a fes- 
tival." 

" True Miss Mordaunt ; and I am glad to 
hear you draw a distinction between the two. 
StUi, though the Feast of the Nativity is, as 
you rightly observe, a festival, there is a peculiar 
way for Christians to keep their holy seasons, 
not in boisterous mirth, or unseemly merriment, 
but in quiet, calm sobriety." 

"But, Mr. Picton, you can scarcely call 
dancing, in a quiet way, boisterous," said Con- 
tance. 

" Pardon me, if I appear to use strong ex- 
pressions," said the curate, "I really do not 
at all object to dancing at ordinary times and 
seasons, on the contrary, I recommend it as a 
pleasing recreation; and although as a clergy- 
man, I do not join in it, yet few persons look 
with more pleasure than myself on the graceful 
movements of a quadrille. But what would 
you think of me were I to sanction such an 
amusement on the Sabbath ?" 

f2 
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" Oh, Mr. Hcton ! such an idea never entered 
my mind," exclaimed Constance. 

" Certainly not. Then why should the 
festival appointed by our church be desecrated 
by amusements discarded on the Christian 
Sabbath ?" asked the curate. 

" I do not wish to question the justice of 
what you say, but really I cannot see any harm 
in dancing on Christmas Day," replied Con- 
stance. 

" I do not blame you, Miss Mordaunt ; the 
customs and habits observed from our child- 
hood always seem to us the best to follow." 

" Oh ! I beg you will not imagine I am 
blindly attached to any peculiar habits," said 
Constance. " If I saw the least objection to 
dancing on Christmas Day, I would discontinue 
it at once, though it had been the practice of 
my ancestors from time immemorial. I despise 
the too common usage of adhering to anything 
merely because it is an old ciistom." . . 

"But," said the curate, gently, "we have 
one day out of each seven, set apart by God 
as a day of rest, and all true Christians ap- 
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propriate it to worship and prayer. The church, 
too, has given us stated times and seasons in 
which to commemorate certain points in sacred 
history, and these we lightly and carelessly pass 
over." 

" I think I begin to understand what you 
mean," said Constance, thoughtfully ; " and 
yet I could scarcely forego my Christmas 
amusements." 

" Is not self speaking now, Miss Mor- 
daunt ?" said the curate, with a smile. 

" Yes, I fear so," Constance replied ; " and 
indeed, I find self in all I do or say. I wish I 
could think only of religion, and forget every- 
thing else." 

" That very wish shows the goodness of your 
heart," replied the curate. " Never despair 
while you continue in strict observance of the 
ordinances; a blessing must and will attend 
you." 

" I wish Mr. Anley would allow the Saints'- 
days to be kept. Our Rector is a most excel- 
lent man, but certainly rather narrow-minded," 
Constance observed. 
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" Scarcdy narrow-minded, Miss Mordaunt," 
said the curate, *^ only rather attached to old- 
fashioned views and ways. We shall get him 
in time to yield to our wishes. I think he is 
a pattern of amiability and goodness. It 
is a pity he still remains attached to the 
school of divinity in which men were brought 
up fifty years ago." 

" And what does Mr. Anley think of dancing 
on Christmas Day ?" asked Constance, return- 
ing to the subject which had first occupied 
them. 

'*I believe he approves of it as an old 
custom. The blindness of our best and holiest 
is much to be lamented.'' 

They were both silent a moment, and then 
Constance said : 

" You have raised doubts in my mind re- 
garding the propriety of dancing on holy-days ; 
but I must have time to consider. I cannot 
make resolves without weighing well the objec- 
tions." 

"Assuredly not; rash resolves are dan- 
gerous," said Mr. Hcton. 
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" I shall take till Sunday to consider," con- 
tinued Constance, ^^ and as you have so kindly 
advised me, it is but right you should know 
what resolve I have taken, and I shall let you 
know." 

Mr. Picton thanked her; and, after some 
business respecting the Christmas diarities, the 
curate took leave. 

Constance thought long and earnestly over 
their conversation. She fancied Mr. Picton 
must be right ; and yet, how could it be wrong 
just to have a quiet dance on Christmas Day ? 
but at last, after consulting some passages in 
different books Mr. Picton had marked out and 
sent her, she came over to the curate*s views, 
and told him the Sunday following, that 
she did not intend to dance on Christmas 
Day. 

Mr. Picton was delighted, and by comment- 
ing on her good sense and piety, and throwing in 
a little well-chosen flattery, led Constance to 
imagine she had performed something holy in 
acceding to his wishes. 

That same evening, Mr. Picton was holding 
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an earnest conversation at the Rectory, en- 
deavouring to gain his point about the ob- 
servance of Saints'-days, which he was strongly 
urging upon the Rector. Mn Anley was very 
unwilling to make any changes, and wished 
things to continue as they had been during the 
thirty years he had had the care of the parish ; 
but the curate brought forward such plausible 
arguments against all his objections, that at 
last, after much discussion, Mr. Picton gained 
from his Rector a reluctant assent to his 
wishes. 

Mr. Anley was a worthy, excellent man, and 
very much liked by his parishioners. He was 
a favourite with the rich, for he was ever 
willing to join their social circle. The poor 
adored him, for never was his welcome face 
seen, without a kind word or a promise of 
assistance to those who needed it. All alike 
found in him a friend to whom they could pour 
out their griefs and troubles. The consequence 
of this was, that his church was always well 
attended, both morning and afternoon. It was 
a pretty sight, the villagers trooping to church 
in groups ; the aged man and the little child ; 
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the sunburnt labourer with his happy wife, all 
attired in their Sunday best. Mr. Rcton was 
no favourite with the poor; there was some- 
thing stern in his address, and his voice not un- 
frequently assumed a tone of authority, which 
inspired fear rather than love. 

A few days after her conversation with the 
curate, Constance received a letter from Cap- 
tain Everest, in which he informed her that 
his business 'was satisfactorily settled, and he 
anticipated leaving Edinburgh in time for the 
Christmas festivities at Overton, and he looked 
forward with much pleasure to the usual dance 
at the Hall. 

Constance was very glad to hear from Her- 
bert, and at any other time the idea of his 
return would have filled her with delight ; but 
now, the thought of his disappointment when 
she should refuse to dance with him weighed 
upon her mind. She almost wished to recal 
her resolution ; but she had promised, and was 
too proud to break her word, or to let the 
curate see that she had so little command over 
herself. But still, she could not help wishing 
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that something might occur, which she could 
plead as an excuse for what she felt, Hubert 
would think unkindness — ^she was certain he 
would not understand or attmd to her real 
-motives. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Geme mocht' ich mit dem Gatten 
In die heim'sche Wphnung zieli*n ; 
Doch es tritt ein ^tyg'scher Schatten 
Nachtlich zwischen mich und ihn. 

SCHILLER* 

The day preceding Christmas was a busy 
one to the happy inmates of Overton: the 
servants were distributing beef and pudding to 
the poor who were not going to partake of the 
dinner in the servants' hall; and Mrs. Mor- 
daunt and Constance were giving away shawls 
and flannels to the infirm and old. Florence 
had gone, attended by an old man, who fufiUed 
the double office of beadle and sexton, to per- 
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form her favourite occupation of decorating the 
church — she would not have misseii it for the 
world ; and old Jackson delighted in attending 
on his " beautiful young lady." 

It would have made a pretty picture, that 
bright, lovely girl, hanging up laurels and holly, 
which the venerable-looking old man carried 
after her, and ever and anon calling out, in her 
merry, cheerful voice, "A piece more here, 
Jackson; a little more holly for the knight; 
let him be well adorned on Christmas Day !" 
then, when all was completed, they walked 
round and surveyed their work, which Florence 
declared " perfect," and the old sexton said was 
" splendid." She then gave him half-a-sove- 
reign, told him to be sure to drink her health, 
and then ran homewards across the fields, 
humming as she went snatches of little songs. 
What an innocent, child-like being she looked, 
as she went merrily on, her little blue velvet 
bonnet pushed back off her pretty head ! Mr. 
de Vere, as he came down the park, accom- 
panied by Mr. Mordaunt, thought to himself, 
" I will have her, or no one !" 
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" Well, Flory/' said her father, " have you 
and Jackson finished your business to your 
satisfaction ?" 

" Oh, yes, papa !" she answered, smiling ; 
" it is all done ; and now old Christmas may 
come as soon as he likes, with his good- 
natured face — at least, the poor people think so. 

" How do you know that. Miss Florence ? 
said Mr. de Vere. 

" Because I have made the round > of the 
village this morning," she replied, "wishing 
and receiving many happy Christmases. If I 
were to see all they desire, I should Uve to the 
age of Methusaleh !" 

"Should you not like that?" said Mr. de 
Vere. 

" Yes, if I could be always seventeen, and 
never grow old," was the reply. 

" You don't mean," said Mr. de Vere, with 
surprise, " that you are really seventeen. Miss 
Florence ?" and he looked round at Mr. Mor- 
daunt, as much as to say, " Is she not joking ?" 
but he was not attending, being engaged in 
conversation with one of the gamekeepers, con- 
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cerning some gipsies who had been poaching on 
his grounds. 

" I have not attained that age yet," Florence 
replied, blushing, thinking she had said too 
much. 

" But you will soon ?" rejoined Mr* de Vere. 

" Yes, in a little while," she replied ; " but 
I must go home now ; my sister will be want- 
ing me." 

" You won't go back alone ?" said Mr. de 
Vere; "it gets dusk very soon, and are you 
not afraid of walking alone ?" 

^' Afraid of what ?" asked Florence, looking 
in his face with such simple astonishm^t, 
that he regretted having put any ideas of fear 
into her head. " No one would harm mc," 
she continued, laughing ; " poachers, like night- 
ingales, ^warble by night and not by day;' 
besides, they come to catch game, and not 
me ! Good evening, Mr. de Vere ; if I am 
attacked, you will come to the rescue, if I call 
loudly !" 

" What a bore that man is !" Florence said 
to herself as she ran home ; " he is here, imd 
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there, and everywhere; if one walks in the 
park, he is there; if one rides, he is riding 
too; if one goes into the village, there he is. 
He is a perfect shadow I How silly he was to 
think I should be afraid in our own grounds ! 
What could gipsies want with me ? if they 
were to catch me for a hare, they would not eat 
me, that's certain, so he need not have been so 
absurd 1 But there is that Picton coming out 
of the house. I hope he will go home by the 
avenue, for I don't want to meet him. Oh, 
yes ! there he goes — that's a good thing !" and 
she hastened her steps, and soon reached the 
Hall. 

That night, Florence was awakened by 
singing under her windows. It was a glorious 
night: the moon and the stars shone forth 
with unwonted splendour ; and, in spite of the 
cold, she jumped up and ran to the window, 
pushed aside the curtain, and peeped out. In- 
stead of the usual assemblage of people, there 
was only one figure, tall, and wrapped in a 
large doak. Who could this be ? She thought 
most likely some opposition to the old set of 
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waits; so, satisfied with this conclusion, she 

returned to bed, and listened to the sweet 
sounds with more comfort than at the frosty 
window. The voice was a fine, deep one, and 
the air it was singing was very plaintive and 
sweet, but she could not catch the words, and 
before it was over, Florence turned her head on 
the pillow and fell fast asleep. 

Christmas Day arrived, and, as soon as it 
was light, Constance awoke, thinking of Her- 
bert, and feeling anything but happy when her 
resolve entered her mind. Not so Florence, 
who rose in the morning as cheerful as possible, 
and, in answer to the usual greetings of her 
maid, replied : 

"A merry Christmas, Davis, and many 
happy returns of it, without me to plague 
you ! I suppose that is the best thing I can 
wish you ?" 

"The Christmas would be anything but a 
merry one without you, dear Miss Florence," 
replied the maid, who had been with her 
young mistress many years, and was very fond 
of her. 
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" Well, then, Davis, if you want to keep me 
in a merry mood, dress me as fast as possible. 
Oh ! never mind making up the fire. I shall 
be so comfortable that I shall not be finished 
half so quickly." 

Florence's toilette was soon completed, and 
then she ran down to the breakfast-room, 
where, to her great surprise, she found 
Captain Everest, who had ridden over fi-om 
the Castle. 

" Well, Mr. Runaway," she exclaimed, " so 
you have come back at last, after playing 
truant nearly two months ! But how is 
Helen ? She would go home, although I tried 
to convince her it was useless, . for she is to 
come back this evening, with the rest of my 
worthy relatives." 

Captain Everest smiled, and said : 

" When you will give me leave, I want to 
ask after Constance." 

" Much as usual," replied Florence, " But 
here she comes to answer for herself. Get 
behind the door, Herbert ; she will be so sur- 
prised." 
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" I shall leave that to you, Florence," said 
her cousin, advancing towards Constance, who 
started a little when she saw him, but quickly 
said : 

" How kind of you, Herbert, to ride over 
this cold morning, on purpose to be with us 
the whole day ! It is indeed a pleasure to see 
you again after your long absence. It seemed 
to me like two years, instead of scarcely two 
months!" and Constance looked radiant with 
delight at being once more with Herbert, and 
as she walked to church hanging on his arm, 
she felt as happy and cheerful as Florence, who 
was on before with Reggy. 

In the churchyard, ,they met Mr. Rcton, 
who looked surprised at seeing Herbert 
and Constance together, and after the usual 
compliments of the season were exchanged, 
said : 

" I thought. Captain Everest, you were still 
in Scotland — that you had particular engage- 
ments there." 

The Captain smiled, and replied : 
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" No business, however important, could 
keep me from Overton at such a time." 

Mr. Picton replied by a smiling " Oh, cer- 
tainly not !" and saying he should have the 
pleasure of seeing them again in the evening, 
hurried into the vestry door. 

" I don't know why, but I cannot bear the 
sight of that man 1" exclaimed Herbert. 

" Why ?" said Constance. " He is so very 
good — too much so, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, for this world." 

Herbert would have replied, but they were 
entering the church. 

In the afternoon, a large party arrived from 
the Castle of Lord St. Aubrey's family, and 
some other relations who had been staying 
there. Mr. de Yere also made his appearance, 
and after him, Mr. Picton and good Mr. Anley 
and his wife. Constance still continued in ex- 
ceUent spirits, and never thought of Mr. Picton, 
though he sat opposite her at dinner. Herbert 
was by her side, and that was all she cared 
for ; as long as he was near, she felt happy ; 
but her happiness was ever enjoyed quietly, for 
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she never talked much or loudly, but was 
always soft and gentle, which Captain Everest 
admired. Florence was holding an animated 
discussion with Lord St. Aubrey on the merits 
of one of her numerous pets, our old acquaint- 
ance Pluto, who lay curled up at her feet. 
Lord St. Aubrey told her she was very fickle, 
for she always had a new favourite every time 
he came. He supposed she had discarded the 
spaniel Prince long ago ? 

" No, indeed, uncle !" she replied ; " he is 
not far oflF; only, I teach everything .that be- 
longs to me good manners, so, you see, they 
stay quiet till tKey are spoken to, and 
remain under my chair like obedient chil- 
dren." 

m 

After dinner, when they were all assembled, 
a dance was proposed. Everybody declared it 
would ^ not be Christmas Day without one. 
Accordingly, the servants were summoned to 
clear one of the drawing-rooms. Mrs. Mor- 
daunt was going to the piano, when Constance 
pressed forward, and begged her mamma to let 
her play. 
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" No, dear child ; go and dance, it wiU not 
fatigue you," said her mother, '* besides you 
must not disappoint Herbert after his long 
absez^ce." 

Constance returned to her seat, and as she 
expected, Captain Everest asked her to dance. 
Her face grew crimson as she replied : 

^* I cannot dance to-night, Herbert, don't ask 
me. 

" Why not, Constance ?" he replied, " what 
is the matter ?" 

'' Nothing !' only I would much rather not 
dance. Don't ask me." 

Herbert felt both surprised and hurt, there 
was a confusion about her look and manner 
which he could not comprehend. 

" What was the cause ; could he have 
offended her ? he did not think so, she seemed 
so happy before." The quadrille was formed, 
they were only waiting for the cousins. Captain 
Everest saw some one left out, begged her to 
dance, and quietly took his place. Every one 
was dancing with the exception of Mr. Picton, 
even stern Miss Parker had joined. 
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Constance was ready to cry with vexation, 
when the curate came and showed how com- 
mendable her conduct was, and by a little of 
his usual flattery, partly restored her serenity. 
If Herbert was grieved at the refusal he was 
still more so at the earnestness and interest 
with which she listened to Mr. Picton's con- 
versation, and when the quadrille ceased, instead 
of returning to her, he engaged Florence for a 
polka. Constance's refusal to dance occasioned 
no surprise, for she was so often ill, that every 
one was accustomed to her remaining quiet. 
But Herbert was annoyed, and asked his 
sister. Miss Everest, what was the matter with 
Constance. 

" Oh ! I don't know," she replied, " some 
whim to please Picton, I suppose ; he is so 
high in favour that she cannot do too much 
for him." 

After dancing some time, Herbert returned 
to Constance, and asked her if she could be 
still so hard-hearted as to refuse him a Sir 
Roger de Coverley, the last dance. 

" I cannot, dear Herbert, one dance is the 
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same as another. It is not right on Christmas 
Day/' 

" You used to like to dance with me/' said 
Captain Everest reproachfully, " but perhaps 
you think new friends better than old." 

Constance did not reply, she felt the tears 
filling her eyes, and did not wish Herbert to 
see them, so she unconsciously employed herself 
in pulling to pieces a beautiful camellia he had 
given her. Captain Everest mistook her silence 
for anger, rose and walked away to the piano, 
where at her uncle's request Florence was 
singing a favourite song. He could not help 
contrasting her with Constance, the one so 
happy, so willing to please, although she did 
not like to sing before company ; the other so 
taciturn and unwilling to afford the least amuse- 
ment to one who loved her so much. 

Thus the evening passed away, in enjoy- 
ment to all but those who, in each other's 
society should have enjoyed it the most, and 
they would have done so had it not been 
for one whose aim it was, to destroy the hopes 
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and plans for the future, which they had 
formed. 

It was late the next morning when Constance 
made her appearance in the library, where she 
found Captain Everest alone; the manner of 
both was cool, quite unlike the cordial way 
in which they had met the preceding day ; till 
Herbert thinking his cousin looked pale and 
sad, proposed a walk or drive ; Constance looked 
at her watch, and said : 

" I am sorry I cannot go out with you now, 
but if I do not make haste I shall be too late 
for church ; it is Friday and there are prayers 
to-day," and she hurried out of the room. 

In a few moments Florence came in with her 
bonnet on. 

" Are you going to church too, Flory ?" 
asked Herbert. 

" Yes, Constance wants me so much to 
come with her, and to tell you — " and here she 
stopped. 

" To tell me what, little Flory ?" said Captain 
Everest, 
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" Oh, nothing !" was the reply, " but won't 
you come with us ; I am sure Con will be 
delighted r 

Captain Everest thought not, but did not 
say so. He was not pleased with Constance 
refusing both to walk and dance with him ; 
she might as well have asked him to accom- 
pany her to church, but he imagined she did 
not want him, and told Florence he would rather 
remain at home. So he watched the two girls 
from the window till they were out of sight, 
and then took up his hat and went to see 
Mr. de Yere, and passed away his moi*ning 
with him. 

In the course of conversation, as they walked 
back together, Mr. Picton was mentioned. 
Captain Everest expressed a strong dislike to 
him; he said the man might be very good 
and zealous, but he felt an unconquerable anti- 
pathy to him, ever since he overheard a little 
conversation in the wood, which he related to 
Mr. de Vere. 

" Of course you told it to Mrs. Mordaunt and 
your cousins ?" enquired Mr. de Vere. 

VOL. I. G 
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" I wrote to my aunt immediately, and 
narrated what I saw and heard, but it seems 
to have made no impression ; and I feel that 
the curate is far too intimate now at the Hall 
to interfere, and yet I have a presentiment that 
no good will arise from his influence." 

Mr. de Vere saw that Captain Everest was 
vexed and guessed the cause, he was not so 
entirely taken up with Florence the preceding 
evening that he had not noticed Constance 
refuse to dance with her cousin, and then 
converse apparently with so much pleasure with 
Mr. Picton. 

Mr. de Vere longed to put Herbert on his 
guard not to allow his future bride to be so 
much with the curate; but he was unwilling 
to make him suspicious of Constance, and 
therefore let the conversation turn to some 
other subject. 

A few days after Christmas, Lady St. Aubrey 
came over and fetched Constance to stay with 
her; Herbert, of course, returned with them 
to the castle, and away from the influence of 
Mr. Picton, the cousins forgot their recent 
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coolness, and in the charm of each other's 
society the weeks rolled quickly by. One 
afternoon, just as they had returned from a 
drive, Constance was working whilst Herbert 
read to her, when a servant brought her a 
letter. She opened it quickly, imagining it 
to be from home. The contents were as fol- 
lows : 

" Dear Miss Mordaunt, 
" Anxiety for your eternal welfare has 
prompted me to take the liberty of addressing 
a few lines to you, fearing lest, in the enjoy- 
ment and indulgence of the pleasxu*es of this 
life, you may be unmindful of your baptismal 
promises, and forget the due observance of the 
festivals of the Church, which we have begun 
to celebrate, and which you wished so much to 
keep holy. I am sorry the congregation on the 
Saints'-days is at present very small, but I trust 
when the weather becomes warmer, and the 
slight opposition which has been manifested to 
what the ignorant choose to call " innovations,'' 
ceases, we may see the sanctuary better filled, 
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and have more worshippers to commemorate 
the sufferings of the blessed Apostles and 
martyrs. I look with interest at your vacant 
seat, and long for the time to arrive when it 
may be once more occupied by her, whose 
devout prayers and supplications, I cannot have 
the slightest doubt, are carried by saints and 
angels to her Father in Heaven. Dear young 
lady, let me earnestly beseech you never to 
allow the pleasures of the world, however at- 
tractive they may be, to become idols, and 
occupy a place between you and your God. 

" With every prayer and blessing for your 
future happiness, believe me to remain 

" Your faithful pastor, 

" Henry Picton. 

•' Orerton." 

Constance sighed so loudly when she had 
finished reading the note, that Captain Everest 
looked up from his book, and said, he hoped 
she had no bad news from home. 

" Oh, no, Herbert !" she answered quickly, 
folding up the letter, and putting it in her 
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pocket. " I am quite ready now. Please go 
on. I am so interested in that poem. It is 
very pretty." 

But Constance did not hear much of the 
poetry : her thoughts were occupied with the 
letter ; and she began, as was her usual plan, 
to think over ail her faults, and make them out 
much worse than they really were, till at last 
she felt quite unhappy, and when Captain 
Everest ceased reading, to his surprise, her 
large, dark eyes were filled with tears. He 
immediately inquired what distressed her — 
whether she was unwell ? but Constance, who 
could not bear • to deceive, started up, and 
assured him she was perfectly well. 

" Then why those tears ?" he inquired, with 
a distressed look. 

Constance told him she felt miserable, and 
was sure she was very wicked; and burying 
her face in the sofa-cushion, sobbed aloud. 
Captain Everest seated himself by her side, 
and taking her hand in his, talked to her so 
soothingly that she could not resist his per- 
suasions to try and be cheerful, and not to give 
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vfBy unnecessarily to such grief, and at last he 
had the satisfaction of seeing her smile once 
more, when he devoted himself to keeping her 
in cheerful conversation; nor did she again 
relapse into her former melancholy, although 
once or twice during the evening she sighed 
faintly, as if some sad thought were parsing 
through her mind. 

Captain Everest felt very anxious about 
Constance. He had often seen her ill, but 
never so unhappy. He could not comprehend 
the reason. At last, a thought flashed across 
his mind : — could it be the letter ? if so, who 
was it from ? that was a mystery. Mr. Picton 
could not have written to her ? No ; he re- 
jected the idea as improbable ; the curate could 
not dare to take such a liberty as to correspond 
with one who was to be his — one who was 
looked upon by both families as Herbert's 
peculiar treasure ! So he puzzled his brain to 
discover the reason of Constance's sadness, but 
could not. Captain Everest therefore deter- 
mined that it should not be his fault if she were 
not as happy as usual; so he redoubled his 
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attentions, and no one could be more kind and 
gentle than was Herbert to his fondly-loved 
cousin. 

If Mr. Picton wished to bring Miss Mor- 
daunt over to his views, Miss Parker was 
equally zealous in the same cause, but without 
the slightest success with her sister. Florence 
had many a battle with her governess about 
High and Low Church, Tractarians and Saints'- 
days, for Miss Parker was a thorough Puseyite, 
approved of candles on the altar, intoning the 
service, turning to the east, &c. 

One day, Florence was busily engaged reading 
in the school-room window, while Miss Parker 
was correcting an exercise, when suddenly she 
got up, threw the book across the table, ex- 
claiming : 

" If that book were mine, I would certainly 
burn it at once." 

Her governess looked up in surprise and 
said : 

" I wish, Miss Florence you would be kind 
enough not to shake the table while I am 
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writing ; and pray what author displeases you 
so much ?" 

" Oh I that horrid book, ' The Queens of 
England.' It cries down all that is good, and 
praises to the skies Mary for instance. It makes 
her such an angel that it is a pity Mr. Picton 
does not place the author in the calendar." 

**Miss Florence;" exclaimed Miss Parker, 
" I really cannot and will not have you talk so ; 
you get daily worse and worse ; at last you will 
become — " 

" A little heathen, Miss Parker," interrupted 
Florence, ** and worship the saints, and thereby 
break the first commandment." 

"Miss Florence," said Miss Parker, "your 
former governess may have been a very worthy 
person, but she certainly was not fit for the 
charge of a young lady like you." 

" Miss Evans was a dear good creature. 
Miss Parker, and no one may say a word against 
her in my presence. I am her champion, and 
ever ready to defend her." 

" At all events, I maintain, she was not fit 
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to take care of you, and has given you very 
Low Church ideas," said the governess. 

"What is 'Low Church,' Miss Parker? 
1 want so much to know ; it is such a pet ex- 
pression with you and Mr. Picton. I asked 
him what it meant, the other day ; but, alas ! 
the dear, wise man did not know. So I got 
down Johnson, looked out for the definition of 
the two words not being able to discover the 
meaning of both together. And for * church,' 
I found, * a place of Divine worship, a body of 
Christians, a congregration ;' and for * low,' 
'not high, humble, dejected.' So I arranged 
it thus — not a high place of Divine worship, a 
humble body of Christians, a dejected congrega- 
tion. Now it is pretty certain I am not the first, 
being neither bricks nor mortar on a high or ele- 
vated situation. I fear I am not decidedly the 
second, I wish I were ; and as to the third, I 
leave you to judge whether 1 look like the repre- 
sentative of * a dejected congregation.' So being 
none of these, I am not ' Low Church.' " And 
Florence laughed, adding, " 1 have given you my 
opinion on the subject ; now for yours." 
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" Why, child," said Miss Parker, rather con- 
fused, " whatever, the Church commands us to 
do is high and noble, and when we disobey her, 
then that is Low Church." 

Florence drew a long breath, and pretending 
to feel much relieved by the explanation, ex- 
claimed : 

" Now, Miss Parker, tell me how I have dis- 
obeyed the Church. In the first place, my 
prayer-book never told me to turn to the east 
in the Belief, nor that it is requsite to have 
candles on the altar ; indeed there is no such word 
mentioned, for as there are no sacrifices, so there 
are no altars, nor is anything mentioned about 
intoning the services. To the saints'-days, I can 
say nothing, for as there are lessons for the days, 
I suppose they are intended to be commemorated, 
not that I see any use in it, but the saints were 
holy men, whose lives we like to read; but, 
could they arise firom their graves, they would 
not expect us to worship them." 

" You are the most self-willed young lady 
I ever taught," said Miss Parker. " I am quite 
ashamed to hear you talk ; you have no respect 
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for anything but your own opinion. If you 
were to attend more to what other people say, 
and think less of yourself, it would be better 
for you." 

Florence saw Miss Parker was getting cross, 
so she did not say any more. 

Miss Parker took care not to express her 
extreme views before Mr. or Mrs.. Mordaunt, 
but kept them exclusively for th^ improvement 
and edification of her pupils, and as she could 
not succeed in making a convert of Florence, 
she tried to instil into the mind of little Regi- 
nald, ideas, which, as she said, would cling to 
him in after-life. Once, when he had been idle 
at Tiis lessons, instead of giving him more to 
learn, or denying him his ride, as a punishment, 
she gave him what Florence called, " a Puseyite 
lesson," telling him that, when he was naughty, 
he disobeyed the Church. This was beyond 
Reginald's comprehension, so she explained it 
by saying that, as God was his Heavenly Father, 
so the Church was his Spiritual Mother; and 
when he was naughty, and broke the vows 
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made for him at his baptism, he disobeyed her. 
She also told him, when he was baptised, the 
sign of the cross was made on his brow ; there- 
fore, when wicked thoughts entered his mind, 
and he was forgetting what had been promised 
in his name, he should recollect the holy mark 
he had received, and with his finger make it on 
his forehead. Miss Parker also never omitted 
taking the little boy to church on the days ap- 
pointed to be observed, and then taught him 
lessons about the saints, and bid him try to 
be like them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• 

It may succeed and if his sins should call 
For more than common punishment, it shall ; 
The wretch shall rise and he the thing on earthy 
Least qualified to honour^ learning, worth. 
To occupy a sacred, awful post 
In which the hest and worthiest tremhle most. 

"Well he plays his part. 
Christian in name and infidel in heart. 
Ghostly in office, earthly is his plan. 

COPPER. 

About this time, Mr. and Mrs. Anley were 
suddenly called to Italy to see their only daughter, 
then residing with her uncle in Florence, who 
was dangerously ill. Mr. Picton was left with 
the entire control of the parish in the rector's 
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absence, and began to show . extremely High 
Church, and eventually Tractarian views, to the 
great surprise and annoyance of the inhabitants 
of Overton, who for years had been accustomed 
to the same clergyman, and the same way of 
conducting the services of their beloved Church ; 
and though Puseyism had spread almost every- 
where, it had not yet found its way into their 
parish. 

But now, the new views and strange and 
startling changes which Mr. Picton introduced 
in quick succession, disturbed the quiet of the 
village, and the curate became everywhere the 
subject of conversation. Those among the 
congregation who were Dissenters, but liking 
Mr. Anley had always frequented the church, 
now absented themselves, to the no small satis- 
faction of Mr. Picton, who wished none but 
" true church*' people among his hearers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt were v^ry much 
disappointed in the curate : they had formed 
such high ideas of his talents, piety and judg- 
ment, that their surprise was greiA to see him 
turn out a complete Tractarian. A few of the 
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most influential persons in the parish begged 
Mr. Mordaunt to join them in remonstrating 
with Mr. Picton on his extravagant views. 
Mr. Mordaunt readily consented to their wishes, 
thinking he might have more influence with the 
curate than the rest. Accordingly, on the 
Saturday following, they met at the vestry. 
Mr. Picton heard Mr. Mordaunt, and the rest 
of the committee patiently, but denied being in 
the wrong, and refused to make any alterations, 
saying he was only following the rubric, and 
acting up to the wishes of many of his superiors. 
So the meeting dispersed unsuccessful, and 
more discontented than before. 

Mr. Picton was determined to show his 
power immediately Mr. Anley left. His first 
action was to threaten to take away the parish 
allowance from a poor old woman, who went 
every Sunday to a little chapel some distance 
off, if she did not desist in her visits to the 
meeting, and once more return to church as she 
used in Mr. Anley's time. The poor woman 
was firm — when the service was again performed 
as of old, she would resume her seat, but not 
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till then. Mr. Picton was angry and scolded, 
but to no avail. Widow Barton was respectful 
and civil, but decided ; so next week, she found 
her allowance stopped, and when Florence came 
to pay her her usual weekly visit, she found her 
in great distress, the little work she had, not 
being enough to support her, and the idea of 
the workhouse was misery. Florence heard the 
widow's story: she did not make any remark 
on the curate's conduct, but asking the amount 
of the sum she had been in the habit of re- 
ceiving, promised to pay it every week till the 
return of Mr. Anley, when she had no doubt 
all would be made right. Widow Barton was 
lavish in her thanks, but Florence begged her 
not to mention who assisted her, but in case 
she was asked, she might say a friend made up 
the diflference. 

When Florence was returning from her visit, 
she met Mr. Kcton, who was going to stop and 
speak to her ; but she quickly passed him with 
a formal bow. Florence felt more angry with 
him than ever, and was so intent on thinking 
over what she called Widow Barton's wrongs, 
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that she did not perceive the sky growing dark, 
and it was not until some lai^e drops of rain 
fell, that she became aware of the approach of 
a storm. Florence then began to run, and 
reached a shed in the park, intended to shelter 
the deer, just in time to escape a heavy fall of 
rain and hail, accompanied by a violent gust of 
wind, which seemed as if threatening the over- 
throw of all the trees in the park, and which 
certainly would have blown down the little 
creature, who congratulated herself on being in 
a place of safety before the hurricane came on. 
Florence was indeed, as Mr. de Yere said, a 
brave little thing : nothing frightened her, not 
even now the tempest that surrounded her, 
alone, and in the most solitary part of the park, 
quite out of sight of the Hall. No, she felt 
not the least fear, and wrapping her shawl 
closely round as a protection from the cold, she 
contemplated the black, lowering heavens, and 
listened to the wind as calmly and composedly 
as though she had been safely and comfortably 
seated in her own favourite little room. And 
why should she be afraid ? her happy, childlike 
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mind was free from self-accusation, her spirit 
wove no imaginary terrors around her ; no, she 
was thinking what would her mamma say to 
her being out in all this storm, and how glad 
she was that Constance was not in her place 
when she heard the barking of dogs and saw 
a figure striving against the wind, and in a few 
minutes Mr. de Vere entered the shed, called 
his dogs, and taking off his hat, shook the rain 
from it, and again placed it on his head. He 
did not see the little figure leaning against the 
side of the building, till he was greeted by a 
soft laugh. 

" You certainly did not expect to see me 
here ?" said Florence, smiling at Mr. de Vere's 
surprised look. 

" No, indeed, I did not," was the reply. " But 
how will you get home through this dreadful 
weather ? How is it you are out alone in such 
a storm ?" 

" I have been here some time," said Florence, 
" the rain is not half so heavy now, and if 
it were not for the wind, I could get back 
capitally." 
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" You must let me go and get you a cloak 
and umbrella first," replied Mr. de Vere. " I 
can get to the Hall in a few minutes." 

"And so can I," said Florence, laughing. 
" As for an umbrella, why it would be blown 
away in a second, and a doak would not be 
larger than this great shawl, so I will try and 
start homewards," and she marched out into 
the path. 

Mr. de Vere smiled, and, following her quickly, 
exclaimed : 

"»Do you think I could let you go home 
alone ? you would never get to the Hall to-night." 
And drawing her arm through his, he supported 
her against the wind and storm tiH they arrived 
at the Hall. When they got in at the door, 
Florence said with a smile : 

" I should never have got back alone." And 
as she stamped her feet on the mat to shake off 
the rain, laughingly exclaimed to Mrs. Mordaunt, 
who came out of the library : 

" Mr. de Vere is certainly my guardian 
angel, mamma ; for whenever I am in any 
danger, he is sure to appear. He is truly the 
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protector of the distressed in trying circum- 
stances." 

Mr. de Vere would have thanked her for 
that little speech, which he thought truly 
charming, but she ran away, to take off her 
shawl and bonnet, and have her curls arranged, 
for they had become quite straight from the 
damp. As Florence warmed herself by the fire, 
she thought : 

" How is it I can't bear Mr. de Vere, and 
yet I like him ? It is very fiinny ! I can't 
understand it at all ! One thing I am .very 
certain — that is, he likes me, for wherever I 
am, there he is sure to appear. But I am 
glad Helen is not here. She would be sure 
to quiz me about him, and I cannot bear 
that." 

About the end of March, Constance returned 
to the Hall. She was immediately visited by 
Mr. Picton, whose manner towards her was just 
as kind as before, but was slightly tinged with 
sadness. He began at once to converse on 
church matters, told her how sadly ignorant 
and obstinate the villagers were regarding the 
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slight alterations he had made, and ended by 
regretting her long absence, as she had been 
greatly missed in the school. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day on 
which Mr. Picton called, Constance received a 
letter, which by the handwriting she knew to be 
from the curate. She was surprised at hearing 
so soon after his visit, but supposed he had 
forgotten to tell something about the school- 
examination they were going to have, though 
the envelope seemed, by its thickness, to contain 
more than a single sheet of note paper. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mordaunt were from home, but ex- 
pected to return that evening. Constance 
forgot to tell Mr. Picton this, though he asked 
particularly after them, and regretted their 
absence from Overton. Constance was very 
busy when she received the note, and did not 
open it for some time, when she read as fol- 
lows : 

" Dear Miss Mordaunt, 
" I have no doubt you will think it strange 
to receive a visit and a note in such quick 
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succession, but the fact is this: I called this 
morning, hoping to find Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
daunt at home, to communicate to them some- 
thing of great importance, which they ought to 
know immediately. As my communication 
was of a disagreeable nature, I did not like to 
tell you, but since my return home, I have 
been thinking that it would be best to write 
to you, and you can either forward this to Mr. 
Mordaunt, or enclose it to Lord. St. Aubrey, 
whom it also concerns. 

" I happen to have some intimate fi-iends 
just now residing in Edinburgh, and in my 
letters to them have often mentioned the name 
of Captain Everest. Last night, I heard from 
two of these, the first of whom says : 

" * You ask if I know Lord St. Aubrey's 
son. I have met him several times in England, 

when his' regiment was quartered at M . 

He is a fine fellow, a perfect gentleman, quite 
fi-ee from the pride of birth and station, but I 
fear he is going to make a mesalliancey for it 
is reported that he is actually going to be mar- 
ried to a young person in quite a humble class 
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of life — a sempstress, I believe. I hear, how- 
ever, that she is extremely handsome and lady- 
like ; in fact, it is quite a love affair. I sup- 
pose that the family know nothing of this ; but 
the story goes, that when married, he intends to 
brave his father's wrath, and present his bride 
at the Castle.' 

" My next correspondent says : 

" ' It is well known here that Captain 
Everest intends to marry a young person, a 
milliner, who takes in work at her own home 

from the first shops here. She is, I imagine, 

• 

about his own age, and remarkably handsome. 
My daughter Fanny, who has occasionally seen 

her at Madame de B 's, our modiste in 

High Street, says she looks and speaks exactly 
like a lady, and has a very haughty manner, 

and Madame de B told F she is sure 

from her perfect knowledge of French she has 
received a good education. I cannot learn any- 
thing of her family more than that she entirely 
supports a brother, who is quite a vulgar person, 
and squanders away all he can get from her in 
the lowest taverns. His wife is dead, and he 
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has two children, to whom Isabel (for that is 
the only name the milliner goes by) supplies the 
place of a mother ; so I do not know what will 
become of them when she becomes the Honour- 
able Mrs. Everest — a great lift for her, but one 
which, from all accounts, she deserves, from her 
exemplary behaviour and charitable conduct 
towards her poor little nephews. All this is 
perfectly true. Captain Everest is too honour- 
able and steady a person to trifle with the girl. 
Besides, it is known to every one in our circle, 
and the gentleman does not seem at all ashamed 
of his choice ; he visited her frequently during 
his stay here, and took nicer apartments for 
her. I should think they would be married 

soon, as she told Madame de B she should 

not be able to work for her after the end of 
this month. I should much like to know what 
the family will do when they become acquainted 
with the whole affair.' 

" I need not add how surprised and grieved 
I was at all this, being naturally interested in 
Captain Everest from his relation to your 
family, and knowing, as I full well do, the 
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closer connection which has always been con- 
templated between the two families, it distressed 
me beyond conception to write this. I hope 
you will pardon me if I have been too precipi- 
tate, bufr I felt it my duty to relate the circum- 
stances with which I have become acquainted. 
I much fear that all this will shock you ex- 
tremely, but I trust, when the affair is investi- 
gated, it may turn out to be a false report. 

"Leaving you to act as you think best, 
believe me to remain 

" Faithfully yours, 

"H. PiCTON." 

^'It is a mistake! it must and shall be a 
mistake !" (|ied Constance, indignantly, as she 
threw the letter on the ground. " My good, 
my noble Herbert would never deceive me — 
would never act so! Mr. Picton has been 
misinformed. And who are these people that 
dare speak against my dear, high-minded 
cousin ? I am surprised a good man like Mr. 
Picton can give heed to such slander,^' she con- 
tinued, hot, passionate tears filling her eyes. 

VOL. I. H 
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" But mamma must have come home by this 
time. I will take the letter to her at once. I 
am sure she will not believe it I" and Constance, 
without further thought, went to sedc Mrs. 
Mordaunt ; but she had not yet returned. 

Florence was out riding, so the house 
was quite quiet ; and by the time Con- 
stance had looked for her mamma, and gone 
into the conservatory to speak to the gardener, 
who came to consult her about some flowers 
she wanted for the drawing-room, her anger 
was a little cooled, and she determined not to 
believe the contents of the letter, but that Mr. 
Picton had been misinformed, and Herbert's 
name had been confused with that of another 
person. She went back to the drawing-rooin> 
and walked from window to window, looking 
for the carriage, which she thought must soon 
return, and then, with restless impatience, she 
began to re-arrange some prints in a large port- 
folio, which she and Herbert had been looking 
at on the preceding evening. As she was 
turning over the engravings, a piece of paper 
&11 from between them on the floor. Con- 
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stance stooped to pick it up, wondering how it 
could have found its way among these valuable 
and carefully kept prints. She saw it was part 
of a letter in Captain Everest's handwriting, 
the covering to a dried flower, and felt sure it 
must have dropped out of his pocket-book the 
evening before, when he opened it to show her 
a small medallion he was going to add to his 
collection. The flower was a rare one, which 
Constance did not recognize, and she was 
studying it careftilly, and wishing she under- 
stood botany as well as Herbert, when her eye 
was arrested by the words " My dear Isabel" 
on the wrapper. Her heart beat violently; 
she dropped the flower ; the name corresponded 
exactly with Mr. Ketones letter. No wond^ 
she trembled! but curiosity compelled her to 
smooth the tumbled paper, and she read as 
follows : 

" My dear Isabel, 
** I cannot tell you what grief your letter has 
caused me. Would I could fly to your rescue, 
and snatch you from future misery 1 But how 

h2 
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can I brave my father's anger? I dare not 
even mention you. Do not upbraid yourself, 
my poor Isabel ; you have acted with the spirit 
of an angel ; your conduct would have melted 
anything but a heart of stone — " here the 
paper was torn off, but Constance turned it 
over in breathless excitement, and found on the 
other side : " — ^have you among us. I cannot 
think how he can resist any longer. Honour, 
justice, everything, are on your side, and yet 
you are an exile. I am determined to plead 
your cause, and surely I must succeed. Write 
to me directly you come to London ; I will go 
to you. Do not fear to be troublesome to 
me. Is it [not my duty as well as pleasure 
to— '^ 

That was all there was to read ; but these 
few words were enough. Constance gave the 
writing no second look, but crushing the paper 
up in her trembling hands, threw it into the 
fire ; then, scarce knowing what she did, rushed 
up to her own room, locked the door, and 
biuied her face in the sofa-cushions. She did 
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not weep — ^her heart was too full for tears ; but 
those slender hands concealed a countenance so 
marble-like and pale that the newly-sculpturrd 
angels at a statuary's could scarce outrival its 
whiteness. Yes, there she knelt, enwrapped in 
that mute, voiceless agony, so terrible to behold ; 
no passionate sob, no bitter cry, no angry ac| 
cusation, broke the stillness of her first, her 
bitterest sorrow; she was sensible of nought 
save a crushing, agonizing feeling of misery and 
utter despair. Hope, the bright sun of her 
existence had set, a still voice seemed to whis- 
per, " for ever I" It was no fancy of the 
imagination, no supposition. Yes ! her Her- 
bert was lost to her for ever ; his own hand had 
sealed her fate 1 Oh ! it was indeed hard to 
bear, for she loved him truly and well ; and 
amidst her misery, his dear form seemed to 
present itself as if to mock her grief. Long 
and silently she knelt, stupified by the dread, 
the startling discovery, till the sound of carriage 
wheels disturbed her, and she started up, be- 
wildered, as though awakened from a horrid 
dream. 
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" Herbert, cruel Herbert !" she said aloud, 
''no one shall hear, no one shall ever guess 
what you have done. Go, claim your Scotch 
bride, bring her home to the Castle, and though 
my heart should break, the world shall never 
know what Constance Mordaunt has suffered !. 
No, Herbert, not even to my mother will I 
allow that I have ever loved you ; a word of 
what I know shall never be breathed ; it shall 
remain for ever locked up in my own proud 
heart, which you, faithless cousin, have steeled 
and made cold — cold as ice !'* 

A shudder, as if in confirmation of har 
words, ran through her frame, as she walked 
to the window, which overlooked the front 
entrance. The carriage had just stopped at the 
door, and Reggy was clambering down fit)m the 
box, and calling out to the footman not to for- 
get his bat, which was underneath a heap of 
parcels on the back seat. At that moment, 
the child looked up, and caught a glimpse of 
his sister, and shouted out at the highest pitch 
of his voice : 
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** A new bat, Con, and sudi splendid wickets. 
Come down and see !" 

It was surprising that Constance, suffering 
so intensely as she did, maintained such an out- 
ward composure, that none would have imagined 
concealed such extreme sorrow ; but she deter- 
mined no word or look should reveal the cause, 
not even to her own family, so she hastened as 
quickly as she could down-stairs. 

" You look quite ill, Constance," said Mrs. 
Mordaunt, as they stood by the drawing-room 
fire. " You have been fatiguing yourself, I 
know. What have you been doing, my 
child r 

" I have got a bad head-ache," replied Con- 
stance. " Don't look so anxious, dear mamma ; 
it will go away soon. Oh, what a capital bat, 
Reggy !" she continued, turning away to hide 
the tears her mother's soft voice had called 
forth. 

^' Is it not a beautiful one ?" said the child, 
joyfully. "I must ask Herbert and Mr. de 
Vere to have a game of cricket to-morrow. I 
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wish Flory would play too — ^we could have 
double wicket." 

"Ten thousand thanks for your kind invi- 
tation," said Florence, who just came in. 
" Mamma, only fancy Herbert and me, versus 
Reggy and Mr. de Vere !" and Florence laughed 
merrily at the droll idea ; but suddenly growing 
serious, she said : " Dear Constance, what is 
the matter ? You look like a ghost." 

" No she does not," said Reggy ; " she looks 
very nice, don't you, Conny ?" 

But Miss Mordaunt did not answer; the 
excess of sorrow had overpowered her, and she 
dropt back on the sofa. Reggy thought she 
was playing, and turned round to look at her ; 
but his sister had fainted. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Affections trampled on and hopes destroyedi 
Tears wrung from very bitterness and sighs* 
That waste the breath of life* these all were hers. 

i«* s. i«. 

It was not a dream, nor a breeze from the 
regions of imagination, that made the heart 
of the soldier tremble, and fancy his beloved 
was altered, her smiles changed to frowns, 
and her dear silvery voice, liquid and beau- 
tiful as an ever flowing stream, cold, icy and 
severe. It was no darksome vision hovering 
o'er his couch at midnight, or wild flight of 
fruicy fraught with gloom and despair, but the 
presence of that stem, iron-souled visitant, 
reality, that descended like hail-stones on his 

h3 
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hearty and froze as they fell, obscuring the 
sunlight of existence. 

Yes, his Constance was changed. Herbert 
saw and felt it every hour of the day: and 
when his leave of absence was over, and he 
bade her adieu to rejoin his r^unent, it was 
with a clouded brow, and a soul full of melan- 
choly. Nor was Herbert the only one who felt 
the change, Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt saw in 
the pale, sad face of their child, a reflection of 
a secret sorrow within ; but how far were they 
from guessing the extent of her sufferings? 
They consulted the old family physician at 
Exeter, who recommended change of air, so 

they removed to the springs of M . But 

Constance did not improve, and wished so 
earnestly to return to Overton, that they short- 
ened their stay, and came back to the Hall, 
more uneasy than when they left. The curate 
was the only one who could have enlightened 
their minds, but he chose to be silent for re^i- 
sons we shall know hereafter. 

Captain Everest's regiment was quartered at 
A , a few miles from St. Aubrey Castle, 
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and heai'ing of his aunt's return to Overton, 
he rode over one afternoon, anxious to learn 
better accounts of his cousin. He stopped at 
the Castle, and not finding his sister at home, 
sat down in a recess of the hbrary window to 
wait her return, as he wished her to accom- 
pany him to the Hall. As Herbert looked out 
over the terraced walks, the verdant meadows 
and wooded hills that bordered the estate, and 
thought of the future day when they should be 
his, a melancholy stole over him as he fancied 
how dull they would all be without the sweet 
being, still so gentle and lovely, who he had 
hoped would one day share them with him; 
but now, alas I to him was so altered, he 
seemed already to live a life of solitude and 
sadness. He sighed deeply at the thought, and 
passed his hand gloomily across his brow, when 
the door opened and Miss Everest came in. 

" How much more sentimental and ridicu- 
lous will you become, Herbert?" she exclaim- 
ed, " instead of calling you my sensible brother, 
I shall think you quite the contrary. Because 
Constance is absurd and foohsh, must you of 
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necessity imitate her example? I shall keep 
away from you if the disease is infectious, for 
I have no wish to complete the trio ; two in 
a family are quite enough, without us all be- 
coming mad at once/' 

" You are rather too severe, Helen ;" replied 
her brother, " put yourself in my place, and 
you will soon see how painful it is to me, every 
day Constance appears more cold and sad, 
nothing alters her. . What can be the cause ?" 

" Nothing more or less, my sapient brother, 
than a young lady's caprice, only a little ruse 
de guerre which any one, who is not blind, 
may easily see through. Captain Everest ad- 
mires and loves his cousin, but never proposes 
to her, of course not, he waives that little form, 
and takes it for granted he is to have her with- 
out asking, that is quite an unnecessary trouble. 
Not so the lady, she is determined he shall 
throw himself at her feet, and in a voice of 
passionate entreaty, beg her heart. But he 
does not; days, weeks and months pass by, 
but still no proposal, no demand ; the lady be- 
comes alarmed, she determines to use a little 
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artifice, she pretends to be ill and sad ; in short, 
to be au d^sespoir. But the cavalier does not 
comprehend her, he cannot understand her 
little rusCf and plunges into a deep melan- 
choly." 

" And you really think that is the case with 
Constance? I did not think she was so com- 
mon-place ;" said Herbert. 

" Now pray don't be angry with the poor 
girl, for there is nothing more natural. If I 
had been in her place, you should have pro- 
posed to me properly, or have been dismissed 
long ago. What stupid things men are ! Now 
don't look fiightened, and put on such a serious 
face ; just try my advice, and see what a good 
restorative it will be," said Helen laughing, 
" one word more, and then I have done ; don't 
let that sly Picton be with Constance all day, 
his &ce is enough to give one all the maladies 
in the universe. Do you hear, my dear bro- 
ther? There is nothing like a sister's advice 
in a case -like yours, so try my remedy and be 
thankful." 

'^ I will go at once to the Hall and see Con- 
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stance," said Herbert ; " but will you not come 
too, Helen?" 

" No, my good brother, I have a thousand 
letters to write, and a visit to pay; so you 
must make my apologies to my aunt." 

So Captain Everest started for the Hall, ftill 
of the reflections Helen's suggestions had called 
forth. When he arrived there, he gave his 
horse to a groom, and entered as he was accus- 
tomed without being announced. In the draw- 
ing-room he found his two cousins and the 
curate, with whom Florence was having an 
animated discussion, which only ceased at Her- 
bert's entrance to be resumed yet more warmly. 

" What do you think, Herbert, of confes- 
sional boxes in our churches ?" exclaimed Flo- 
rence, " why one might just as well be at 
Rome." 

'^ I see no need of confessional boxes. Miss 
Florence;" said Mr. Picton, " our church 
affords ample opportunity to those of her mem- 
bers who wish to consult their priest without 
boxes." 

" Bpxes or no boxes," said Florence, " no 
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one should ever induce me to confess, it is bad 
enough to fed sins in one's own heart, without 
publishing them. When I was a little girl — " 

" You are not a very great one now, Flory,'' 
said Herbert, smiUng at her energy. 

'' When I was a little girl," she continued, 
casting on Herbert a look of offended dignity, 
" and had done anything wrong, I told it to 
my earthly parents, now that I am older I con- 
fess my faults to my heavenly parent." 

" You read your Bible, I suppose. Miss Flo- 
rence ?" asked the curate, dryly. 

" Of course I do !" she exclaimed, with a 
glance round, as much as to say, "what is 
coming next ?" 

"Well then," continued Mr. Picton, "did 
you never meet with a verse in which we are 
bidden to confess our &ults one to another ?" 

"Little ones, perhaps," replied Florence. 
"But supposing I had committed a theft or 
murder, or anything horrible, and were to go 
and tell you and Herbert ? Why you would 
have me completely in your power, and I should 
be a perfect slave, and the consequence would 
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be I should wish you dead and buried to be 
free once more." 

"But the priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church are bound by an oath not to reveal 
what they hear/' said Mr. Picton. 

" And I suppose they always keep the oath," 
replied Florence. " The priests doubtless have a 
dispensation to tell fibs whenever they are 
required." 

The curate looked angry, and Constance 
distressed ; so Herbert, to turn the conversation, 
produced a little packet Helen had sent to Flo- 
rence. In taking it out of his pocket, he 
dropped a letter, which Mr. Picton stooped to 
pick up, but Herbert was the quickest, and 
regained, it in a minute. Florence laughed, 
and said : 

" What a hurry you are in, Herbert ! One 
would think it was your confession already 
sealed and directed to your father confessor, 
and you were afraid of any one seeing it." 

Herbert was annoyed at finding Mr. Picton 
with his cousins, and apparently so much at 
home, and was not at all sorry when the reverend 
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geDtleman took his departure. Florence began 
to laugh when he was fairly out of hearing, and 
said, 

" Do tell me, Herbert, what you think of our 
right worthy curate. Is he not an original ?" 

" No, I think him a good type of his dass," 
repHed the captain. 

" How do you mean ? I do not think all 
clergymen are Pictons ?" said Florence. 

" No, thank Heaven ! they are not," exclaimed 
Herbert with energy ; " but he is an exact spe- 
cimen of a Tractarian, with the left foot resting 
gently on the Church of England, and the right 
firmly planted on the Church of Rome." 

" You are not half so severe as I am," said 
Florence, casting a glance at her sister, " I fancy 
he is a Catholic in disguise." 

" Florence !" said Constance, sharply. 

" Well Con, qu'esUce que c'est, ma scBur ?" 

" You know what I mean," replied Constance. 

" Upon my word I don't, Con." 

"Well then, Florence, I think you should 
learn not to speak in such terms of clergymen. 
It is most blameable I and if you must indulge 
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in such nonsense, let me beg it may not be in 
my presence." 

"Thank you, dear, for your advice," said 
Florence, with an arch look at Herbert, " your 
wishes shall be attended to, and the next time 
I mention the curate, it shall be after a string 
of adjectives expressive of goodness." 

Constance got up and left the room, looking 
very displeased. 

" Oh, there is the carriage at the door," ex- 
claimed Florence. "Adieu, Herbert; we are 
going for a drive ;" and she followed her sister, 
leaving Herbert to his own reflections, which 
were anything but agreeable. He was annoyed 
with the curate for being there, annoyed with 
Constance for her cold manner, and vexed with 
himself and Florence for having displeased 
her. 

Captain Everest went out into the hall, and 
handed the sisters into the carriage ; but he did ' 
not offer to accompany them, as Constance 
evidently did not want him. Indeed, she 
almost shrank from him, and seemed to prefer 
the footman's assistance to his. Herbert 
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watched the carriage out of sight, and turn- 
ing round, met Mrs. Mordaunt, who asked him 
to remain to dinner. He gladly accepted her 
invitation, hoping that Constance might be in a 
better humour after her drive, and that he 
should have an opportunity of speaking to her 
alone. But when the evening came, she hardly 
looked at him, but devoted herself entirely to 
amusing a young German lady and her brother, 
who were staying with some friends near, and 
had come to dine. Herbert was more annoyed 
and offended than ever, particularly at the cold, 
distant manner in which Constance wished him 
good-night, when he went to take leave, and 
told her that he was going to London the next 
day on business, and expected to be away some 
days. Constance did not reply, but turned 
away, and went on talking to her friend about 
Cologne and Bonn, at the latter of which the 
young Germans resided. 

Early the next morning, Captain Everest 
was en route for London, ensconced in a comer 
of a railway carriage. So deeply was he wrapt 
in his own thoughts, that it was some time ere 
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he discovered that he was not alone. His 
fellow-traveller was an elderly man, buttoned 
up in a lai^e great-coat, the collar of which 
was turned upwards so as almost to conceal 
his face ; he wore a large quantity of dark, 
bushy hair, which, having very much the ap- 
pearance of a wig, did not well accord with the 
lines and furrows on his countenance ; his eyes 
were black and piercing, and every time Cap- 
tain Everest looked towards him, he saw them 
fixed on his face. Herbert did not particularly 
like being stared at, so he changed his seat ; 
but he looked now and then at the stranger, 
and always found him watching him, but he 
did not attempt to enter into conversation, and 
as Captain Everest was not inclined to talk, they 
passed the journey in silence. 

When they arrived at the London terminus, 
Herbert got out of the carriage, and quickly 
jumping into the first cab, told the man in 
which direction to drive, and remained absorbed 
in his own thoughts till they stopped at a small 
house in one of the back streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Edgware Road, when he alight- 
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ed, dismissed the conveyance, and knocking at 
the door which was slowly opened by an ugly, 
forbidding-looking old woman, he enquired if 
a Mrs. Fielding lived there. 

" I expect you'll find her up-stairs," replied 
the landlady, " on the second-floor," she con- 
tinued, eyeing Captain Everest as he ascended, 
"it's a good thing she's got friends, else the 
rent had never 'a got paid, she looks as poor 
as a church mouse," so saying she descended 
to her own apartments. 

Captain Everest mounted to the second-floor 
and tapped at the door, which a beautiful black- 
eyed boy of about six years old opened, seeing 
Herbert, he ran back and called out " Mamma, 
here is Captain Everest !" 

The person addressed, rose, and shaking 
hands with Herbert invited him in. She was 
a beautiful young woman, with a proud face 
and lofty carriage, and although commonly 
dressed, she had the unmistakeable air of a 
lady. " I am so glad to see you, Herbert," 
she said, " it is so long since I have seen the 
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countenance of a fiiend. Don't be troublesome, 
dear children," she said to two little boys who 
were standing by Captain Everest's chair, 
anxious to be noticed ; " Charlie take Bertie 
and play at coach in the next room." 

" How much they are grown," said the Cap- 
tain, as the little fellows trotted off to play, 
obedient to their mother's wishes. 

" Darling boys, they are so good 1" she re- 
plied, her eyes filling with tears. 

" Are you going to remain in town, Isabel?" 
asked Herbert. 

'^ I cannot tell in the least," she replied. 

" I never see Charles. I am afraid he has 
taken to gambling again, but I can't tell. I 
sent for you, Herbert," she continued after a 
pause, " to ask a great request ;" here her face 
became crimson, and pride seemed to prevent 
her speaking. 

" What is it ?" said Captain Ev^^st kindly, 
" you may be assured I will not deny you any- 
thing I can comply with." 

" You wiU think me very strange," she said. 
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hesitatdngly, " but I wish so much to send the 
children to school, and yet now I have the 
oflfer I dare not trust them away." 

" Who has oflfered?" asked Herbert, not 
seeing what this had to do with her request. 

" Dr. Young, my husband's uncle," she re- 
plied, with a curl of her lip, '^ and I cannot let 
him have them." 

" You mean the head-master of the Catholic 

school at B , I thought he never came 

near you ?" said the Captain. 

" I never saw him before till yesterday," she 
replied, '' and then he came all kmdness and 
smiles, and offered to take my boys, and even 
said, if I would part from them, he would 
make a liberal allowance." 

" And what did your husband say ?" asked 
Herbert. 

'^ Oh, Charles did not hear," she said in a 
tone of fear, " but my dread and misery is that 
Dr. Young will find him out and make the 
offer, and then, Herbert, I know he will force 
me to give up my oym bright boys, anything 
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for money. I cannot bear to have them brought 
up among severe people, and taught to hate 
their mother because she is a Protestant." 

" You refused to part with them, of course," 
said Herbert. 

" Yes, I told Dr. Young I loved my chil- 
dren better than money," she replied with proud 
indignation. 

" How can I help you in this difficulty ?" 
asked Captain Everest compassionately. 

" You have been so good to me, that I hate 
to tax your kindness too much," she replied. 

" Nonsense," he said, " since my father will 
not befriend you, I feel it my duty and plea- 
sure to do all I can for you ; the day may come 
when Lord St. Aubrey may relent, and then 
he will be glad I acted against his wilL" 

" I think my unde is prouder than his 
niece ;" replied Isabel, " I wish for my own 
sake he were not ; 'and yet I admire him, he is 
only acting as I should have done under similar 
circumstances. As to you, Herbert, you are 
goodness personified." 
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" I wish I were," said Captain Everest, 
almost sadly. ** But tell me, what would you 
wish me to do for your children ?" 

" I am going to lay aside my pride, Her- 
bert," she said with a smile that became her 
beautiful, lofty countenance, " could you, would 
you send my boys to school, if it were only for 
a few weeks, just to be able to tell Dr. Young 
I have no need oi his oflfer." 

" Of course, I will, Isabel," he replied, " I 
will look out for one directly; you may keep 
your pride my cousin, for that was no humbUng 
request ; and besides — " 

" You smile as if it were nothing," inter- 
rupted Isabel, joyfully, " but indeed it is the 
kindest action a kind friend can do, I can only 
offer thanks now; but who knows, the day 
may come when I shall be able to render you 
or yours some service that will, though inade- 
quately, repay what you have done." 

Herbert little dreamed that those words 
would oome true, and in a manner so singular, 
that when a few years hence his thoughts re- 

VOL. I. I 
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verted to the past, it seemed like a strange, 

mysterious dream. 

* * * * 

An April shower beat and splashed against 
the dusty windows of Isabel's little dismal lodg- 
ing, but she heard it not, her thoughts were 
occupied so sadly, that the scenes and objects 
passing round were entirely unheeded. Some 
one rapped repeatedly at the door, but she did 
not raise her weeping eyes, or answer the sum- 
mons. At length it was soMy opened, and she 
heard her own name pronounced in astonished 
tones ; she started up and saw Captain Everest. 

" Oh, Herbert !" she exclaimed turning to- 
wards him her beautiful, speaking countenance. 

" You frighten me, Isabel, what fresh mis- 
fortune has befallen you ?" asked the Captain. 

" The worst of all I have yet suffered," she 
replied. " Oh, Herbert ! if Lord St. Aubrey 
only knew what misery has been my lot during 
the last three days, I think even he would re- 
lent and forgive his niece the one act of disobe- 
dience that has deprived her of home, friends, 
everything !" 
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" What is the matter, Isabel ?" asked Her- 
bert again. 

" My boys, my own sweet boys !" she ex- 
claimed, in a choking voice. 

" Are with you, surely ?" said the Captain 
in a tone of alarm, '^ I came to tell you of a 
school." 

" They are gone, Herbert !" said Isabel, 
" gone to the college. Dr. Young took them 
away last night. I do not care any more for 
life ! I lived for my children, but they are lost 
to me. I wish I were dead !" 

'^ Hush, hush, Isabel I" said Captain Eve- 
rest in a soft voice, " they may be restored to 
you yet ; can I not go to Dr. Young and—" 

" No, no, Herbert! you cannot reclaim 
them. You have done aQ you could," she re- 
, plied. 

" I upbraid myself for not being quicker, 
but it was only late yesterday evening that I 
found a school likely to suit you," said Her- 
bert. 

" You could not foresee that my children 

I 2 
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would be taken frdm me so soon !" exclaimed 
Isabel in a tone of bitter sadness. 

" And your husband, where is hie?" enquired 
Herbert, 

" I do not know, I saw him yesterday for 
an hour, but he has gone again. Do you know, 
Herbert," she continued, " I think I shall go 
into a convent ; there I shall not be a burthen 
to any one. I despise the Catholic religion, but 
I shall at least have peace." 

" No, Isabel," said Captain Everest firmly, 
" you must not entertain such an idea. What 
would my fether think, were he to relent to- 
wards you, and then JSnd you past forgiveness 
— out of the world ?" 

" And do you think," exclaimed Isabel with 
an indignant toss of her beautiful head, *^ that 
I should for ever stay in' poverty to spare hi& 
Lordship's feelings, should his hard heart ever 
soften towards me? My good cousin, you 
know very little of my character to suppose I 
am so submissive." 

" I wish you were submissive," said Cap- 
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tain Everest, " I am sxire my father would 
have forgiven you long ago, if you had gone 
to him and asked to be restored to his favour, 
he would not have denied his favourite niece; 
the tones of your voice, the sight of your coun- 
tenance would have touched his heart more 
than all my pleadings and arguments." 

" If I wait for my uncle's forgiveness till I 
ask it on bended knee, I shall be long in 
obtaining it," said Isabel with a proud look of 
disdain. 

" On bended knee, Isabel ?" said Herbert, 
looking vexed, " you know that would never 
be required, if you would only — " 

" Be humble, I suppose," interrupted Isabel ; 
" no, no, I have been humbled enough ; I want 
my pride, but my boys, my beautiful boys ! 
I cannot recal them, my husband bore them 
away — I must submit." 

Herbert knew not how to comfort her, she 
would not receive assistance, and after some 
eflPorts to persuade her to go to Lord St. Au- 
brey, he left her, leaving an envelope on the 
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table directed to her, containing a bank note 
of some value* 

When Captain Everest returned home, he 
found a coUege friend who had just arrived 
from India, and hearing that Herbert was in 
London called to see him. Mr. Rutland was 
a man of such opposite taste and views to his 
friend, that one could scarcely imagine that 
they would have anything in common; but 
Captain Everest's amiable disposition suited 
itself to Mr. Rutland's hot, fiery temperament 
better than could have been supposed. For 
some days, Herbert was so occupied with his 
friend that he had not time to see Isabel ; but 
the first opportunity he visited her lodging, 
but to his great surprise she was gone. The 
landlady said she had paid her rent, and left 
the evening of the day Captain Everest was 
last there, that her husband had returned seve- 
ral times to enquire after her, but that they could 
not discover any due to her present abode. 

Captain Everest was exceedingly annoyed 
and distressed, he feared lest in her anger she 
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had put her threat into execution, of going 
into a convent, and he called several times at 
her lodgings to see if they had any tidings of 
her, but she never returned; and the next 
time Herbert and Isabel met was in a foreign 
country, and in a strange mysterious way. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream^ 
The lady of his love^ — oh ! she was changed. 

^ BYRON. 

What is it about a spring morning that 
makes us feel so cheerful — that reanimates the 
drooping spirits of the sorrowful, and makes 
the happy still more joyous ? What can it be 
but the awakening of nature from her long 
sleep and torpor, to activity and life ; for, freed 
from chilling winds and frosts, the flowers shoot 
out with fresh vigour their tender blossoms, and 
once more the birds pour forth their sweet 
melody, and the gentle stream, freed from the 
ice that bound it up, murmurs on over the 
pebbles with a musical sound. Yes, one natu- 
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rally loves this season, when the days lengthen, 
and the sun, " the orb of day," shines brighter, 
and invites us from our firesides to bask under 
his rays, and admire the dear blue canopy above 
us, and we are almost inclined to quarrel with 
the soft refreshing showers that occasionally fall 
and interrupt our walks ; but Florence Mor- 
daunt was one of those bright beings who never 
find fault with anything. To her, even rain was 
inviting, because after it had passed away, did 
not her pet birds she watched so carefully look 
larger and more healthy? The grass was 
greener, the clover grew higher for her dear 
pony ; and when the sky was dark and stormy, 
she watched the course of the clouds, and always 
thought it would be fine presently. If anything 
happened that would have distressed and an- 
noyed any one else, she was always calm, saying, 
it might have been worse, and she saw no use 
in making herself miserable for what had passed 
and could not be altered. Happy girl ! why 
should you not look out of the sunniest window 
of life, and fancy this world a. bed of roses? 
Would that every one did the same, for then, 

i3 
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instead of sorrows and disappointments they 
would find joys and hopes, and walk on in con* 
tentment and love, till age and death overtook 
them, and with a quiet mind and undisturbed 
conscience, gently fall asleep. 

But to retxirn to our story. On a morning 
such as I have been describing, Constance was 
walking in the grounds in a kind of gloomy 
abstraction, with her eyes fixed on the groimd, 
when Florence joined her exclaiming : 

" It is very bad for you to be always alone, 
fair sis ! you will get quite misanthropic in time. 
I wish you would call me whenever you are 
going out ; you know I like to be with you ;" 
and the affectionate girl put her arm round her 
sister's waist, and continued : " Now I have got 
you fast, and don't intend to release my prisoner 
till some valiant knight comes to rescue his 
lady-love." 

"That will be a long time to wait," said 
Constance in a melancholy tone. 

" How ? — why a long time ?" asked her sister, 
in surprise. " Herbert is expected at the Castle 
on Friday, so I shall only keep my prisoner 
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three days; and what do you think, Conny? 
He is going to bring a friend to stay with him, 
a Mr. Rutland." 

Constance did not reply, so the lively girl 
continued : 

" I wonder if he will bring his friend here to 
see you — ^us I mean, and what he will be like. 
Helen wrote to me this morning ; that is where 
I got my information, Con." 

'^ I don't know, dear," said Miss Mordaunt, 
starting. 

Florence laughed and said : 

" You either are bewitched or asleep, for I 
did not ask you a question. I only told you 
some news which you neither heard nor un- 
derstood." 

" Oh yes, I did, dear." 

"Then what did I say?" cried Florence, 
jumping round, so as to stand in front of her 
sister. " Here is a trial of your attention. Miss 
Conny ; imagine for a moment I am Miss 
Parker." 

"That would be rather difficult," said Con* 
stance, with a faint smile. 
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" I am glad of that," said Florence, " I should 
not like to be as — what shall I say ? — as gloomy 
as' Miss Parker. When I am old, I hope I 
may be very good-tempered, and have every 
one to love me, so that I may not feel the 
change." ^ 

" And so every one will dearest, if you con- 
tinue as you are. Be natural and open-hearted^ 
and never conceal anything, my own sister ; it 
will save you many an hour of bitter suffering 
to be candid and confess all you know." 

" Not to Mr. Picton !" exclaimed Florence, 
with a look of alarm. " I would rather jump 
out of the window than teU him the veiy tiniest 
fault, even the iqnocent litfle sin of plaguing 
Miss Parker." 

" Hush, dear, don't talk so," said Constance, 
gravely, " the good and excellent are scattered 
too far and wide on this earth to speak against 
them, when we see their little peculiarities." 

"There, you do own that he is peculiar!" 
cried Florence, gathering, as she walked, a 
handful of flowers, and forming them into a 
wreath, which she threw over her sister's head ; 
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" you look peculiarly sweet now, like a queen of 
spring ; don't take it off, there's a pet — it looks 
so well over your dark hair !" 

Florence was right, Constance did look 
particularly well just then ; the fresh morning 
air had tinged her usually pale cheeks with a 
soft shade of pink, and the slight, elegant little 
garland, hanging over her gracefully shaped 
head, gave her the appearance of a beautiful 
nymph. A faint smile passed across Con- 
stance's lips at her sister's remark, and she 
said: 

" I ought to crown you too, Florence ; what 
flowers shall I entwine in your ringlets ? but," 
she continued in a lower tone, " flowers make a 
poor crown, they are only born to fade and die, 
and how often like fond, loving hearts are they 
crushed and trampled upon 1" 

" What is trampled upon ?" cried Florence, 
catching the last words, " not the new parterre, 
for Reggy promised never to play in that part 
of the garden. But what is the matter, Conny 
dear ? I see some glistening tears struggling to 
escape from those eyes that ought to shine 
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brightly ; let me kiss them away, sweet sister, 
my queen of spring ought not to cry," she 
continued, as the unchecked tears trickled 
slowly down her sister's cheeks. " I wish I 
knew what makes you unhappy." 

" It is nothing, Mory, put away that anxious 
face, you see I can laugh now." 

But Florence saw that the laugh was forced, 
and that sadness was now far oftener the 
inmate of that heart than the quiet enjoyment 
that was wont to reign there. When alone, 
Florence thought what could be the cause, 
but did not know ; to her all was happiness, 
all was joy, she loved every one, and was loved by 
all around in return. Every day, every hour, nay 
each moment brought its sunshine and delights, 
her only sorrow was to see sorrow in others ; 
indeed, why any one sliould be sad was to her 
strange, and why Constance was so, quite 
puzzled her ; at last, however, a thought struck 
her, and she said to herself: 

" If mamma or any one I loved were to go 
and leave me, how should I like it ? Herbert 
goes and stays away from Constance, and that 
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makes her miserable. Why did I not think of 
that before? but she shall soon be cheerful 
again," and opening her writing-case the un- 
suspecting girl wrote to her cousin. 

" Dear Herbert, 
'^ You are a cruel, faithless knight to desert 
your lady-love so long ; you do not know how 
pale and melancholy she looks, nor do you»- 
unfeeling creature that you are ! — imagine how 
she pines and sighs for your return. Make 
haste. Sir, I command, and return to your 
paternal halls, and atone for past offences, 
or you will incur the severest displeasure of 

"'Your reprimanding coz, 

" Flory." 

The note was soon finished, sealed, directed 
and put in the letter-bag to be taken to the 
village to be posted, and then Florence's mind 
was at ease, Herbert would soon be with them, 
the next day most likely, and then all would 
be right. 

Captain Everest was not a little surprised 
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at the receipt of his cousin's document, scribbled 
off in such a hurry, but still it pleased him ; 
his presence was necessary to Constance's 
happiness, not a moment more would he 
remain away, a servant was quickly despatched 
to Mr. Rutland, to inform him that their 
journey must be earlier than they had agreed, 
and by the first train the two friends were 
whirled away through fields, by villages, and 
under tunnels and arches, till with a groan and 
a whistle the mighty animal heaving and puffing 
released its prey at the station to pursue their 
way to their respective homes, the poor man to 
seek his cottage hearth, the rich the halls of 
affluence and ease. 

That day Florence did not say a word to any 
one respecting her surmises, but she felt quite 
sure that before the hour of dinner, Herbert, 
(and she secretly hoped his frigid) would 
arrive, and when she went to dress, why she 
knew not, but certainly a desire of looking well, 
and being more carefully dressed than usual, 
filled her mind, and whilst undergoing the 
business, to her most tedious, of arranging and 
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plaiting those obstinate locks, made only to flow 
unrestrained, the barking of dogs, and ringing 
of bells proclaimed an arrival, and Florence 
fidgetted about so much that her maid, was 
obliged more than once to beg her young lady 
to sit still or she should never have finished. 

" But you pull my poor hair most unmercifully, 
Davis, as if you were angry with it," and 
shaking her head with a toss that caused the 
maid to start, Florence exclaimed : " I won't 
have it plaited and twisted at all, for once in a 
way, I will do as I like, and wear my curls, 
naturally only just tied up with the black 
velvet ! Come, Davis, there's a dear, good 
creature," she added, coaxingly, undoing with 
busy fingers the intricate plait, " do be quick, 
and just peep over the landing, and see if 
Cousin Herbert has come." 

*^ Captain Everest has come and a strange 
gentleman with hin^" the maid said, " and dear 
Miss Florence," she added in a tone of persua- 
sion, ''if you don't sit a little still you will 
never be dressed, the dinner will be served 
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directly, and you know master don't like to be 
kept waiting." 

But as the old proverb says, "the more 
haste, the worst speed," so it was with Florence. 
The bell had just rung, and receiving the last 
finishing touch, she was descending the stair- 
case when her dress caught in the banisters, 
and the consequence was a great rent, and a 
retreat to her room to exchange a favourite 
pink dress for a plainer and more simple one. 

When at last Florence reached the dining- 
room, dinner had begun, and smUing and 
blushing she took the seat left her at the top 
of the table by the stranger, at whom she cast 
a timid glance, made a formal bow, and after 
speaking to Captain Everest, relapsed into 
silence; but Mr. Rutland seemed bent upon 
bringing her out, and was not at all disposed 
she should be silent, so he conversed on every 
subject he thought might interest her ; at first 
he despaired of getting her to talk, and all the 
conversation was on his side, but by degrees as 
the idea of his being a stranger in some measure 
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wore away, she began to be animated, and 
when the ladies rose to retire to the drawing- 
room, she was giving him a vivid account of a 
new book she had just been reading. Relating 
anecdotes and stories was one of Florence's 
peculiar talents, she told them with such spirit 
and vivacity, and put so much life in her 
subject, that she never fafled to excite atten- 
tion and interest, and every one heard her with 
pleasure ; then, too, she always looked so 
sparkling and animated, and her bright eyes 
grew yet brighter, and her whole soul seemed 
absorbed in the circumstance she was des- 
cribing. 

Mr. Rutland was quite sorry to be inter- 
rupted, not so much from the story, as from 
the fascination of her voice, her manner, her 
action, all were so natural, so simple and child- 
like, and so perfectly new to him that he was 
quite glad when a summons to tea brought 
him once more near her. Florence was at a 
side-table turning over some crayon heads 
Herbert had brought her, standing on tip-toe 
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with her face on Constance's shoulder, and her 
snnny locks mingled with her sister's dark 
hraids. A greater contrast than those girk 
could not be imagined, the one so quiet, so 
pale, the other all glee and life, making some 
remark upon every picture she removed and 
commenting upon the features and countenance. 
Mr. Rutland joined the sisters and helped to 
admire the heads before him, both living and in 
pencil. 

If Herbert had been vexed and angry when 
he left Overton, he felt both on returning, 
coupled with a sadness, which he could not 
shake off. Constance had neither greeted him 
with smiles or kind words, bui a cold shake 
of the hand and formal, " How do you do ?" 
was all the welcome she vouchsafed him ; she 
then turned away and remained silent and 
abstracted the whole evening. Herbert could 
not understand it, and felt sure that the cold- 
ness arose from a different cause to that his 
sister supposed, yet he determined to take the 
first opportunity of finding her alone, to ask 
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if he had in any way offended her, and declare 
his love in due form, though he much dreaded 
a refusal. 

The next morning Captain Everest was up 
early, walking alone in the park, with his arms 
folded and wrapped in his own thoughts, he 
looked the very picture of a rejected lover. 
The wind had risen high in the night, and 
blown down many branches of the old elms, 
whose firm roots had been planted many a long 
year in their parent soil, from the time when 
national feuds had divided the houses of St. 
Aubrey and Mordaunt, and the Hall now 
hushed in quiet repose was barricaded against 
the attacks of the Lord of the Castle and his 
powerful retainers, till the present moment 
when the future representative of that lord was 
impatiently pacing the avenues. 

At last he stopped a moment, then went in the 
direction of the Hall, when on turning an angle 
of the wall that surrounded the orchard he met 
Constance. Both started, and looked surprised, 
but Herbert smiled saying : 
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" Good morning, cousin mine, I am afraid I 
frightened you, but why are you out so early, 
and in such boisterous weather ?" 

'' Good morning, Herbert ; but pray do not 
stop me," said Constance, coldly, '' I am ahready 
late for church." 

" For church, Constance !" exclaimed Herbert, 
in surprise, '^ but at least you will let me accom- 
pany you, you will accept of my escort." 

Constance walked on in silence without 
taking his offered arm. 

At length Herbert said : 

"Will you let me drive you over to the 
Castle by and bye ? I want to show you my 
father's picture ; the artist brought it home 
yesterday ; it is a l)eautiful likeness ; I saw it 
last week at the studio, and really I could 
not help laughing, it seemed like my father 
standing before me. I want you particularly 
to see it " 

" I shall not be able to go to-day," said Con- 
stance, quickening her pace. 

" Well then to-morrow, perhaps it will be 
finer." 
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Constance did not answer, and Herbert con- 
tinued : 

" What has changed you, dear Constance ? if 
you only knew how much I esteem and love 
you, you could not speak thus coldly !" 

" Hush, Herbert !" said Constance, " I am 
surprised you can talk so to me ; pray let me 
hear no more of this." 

"Why, Constance? how have I offended 
you, that you will not let me speak of the 
subject nearest my heart ? may I not hope that 
one day you will be nearer to me than you now 
are?" 

" Herbert !" replied Constance, in a tone of 
indignation, " leave me, I cannot and will not 
listen to such language !" 

" But dearest, why may I not address you in 
tones of love ; why may I not hope that the 
union, which both our families wish — " 

" Will be never !" interrupted Constance, 
with startling energy. 

" Never !" repeated Herbert, " oh, dearest 
Constance ! you cannot be in earnest." 

" I do not deceive any one ;" she replied in 
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a strange tone, which Herbert, could not com- 
prehend. 

" But, dearest Constance !" he exclaimed, 
" why have you so changed ; surely you loved 
me once ?" 

" You have no right to speak so. Cease 
Herbert, I beseech you, I will now go on to 
prayers alone. Herbert," she continued, as he 
wished to follow, " it is my wish, my command 
you should leave me;" and before he could 
answer she hurried along the path towards the 
church. 

Herbert did not follow nor speak, but re- 
mained spell-bound watching his cousin's re- 
ceding figure. He could not think, his brain 
seemed confused, and for some time he stood 
where Constance had left him, then moved 
with rapid steps to the Hall, gained his own 
room and locked the door, and paced up and 
down with the air of one distracted. " It's all 
that curate!" he said to himself, '^ she has 
never been the same since he has been at Over- 
ton; he has persuaded her to it, on the plea 
of religion. I feel it, I know it, but to come 
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to this! I never dreamt she would refuse me 
so coldly, so composedly !" Herbert walked 
up to the table, a pair of pistols lay three, he 
took them up with 'a determined grasp, exa* 
mined the priming, then replaced them, and 
stood contemplating the means of self-destruc- 
tion. A fierce conflict was going on within 
him, disappointment, vexation, unrequited love, 
neglect, indignation against the imagined author 
of the evil nearly drove him mad, the pistols 
were inviting, they were loaded, one moment 
his troubles would be at an end, a second more 
and all would be over, the deed accomplished I 
But his better feelings triumphed, gained the 
victory ; he threw himself into an arm-chair, 
buried his face in his hands and sobbed, yes 
sobbed aloud in the intensity of his grief ! The 
room he occupied was separated from those of 
the rest of the family by a long gallery, and 
no one heard, no one imagined the fierce strife 
that was going on there — the proud man was 
humbled, his self-confidence, his dreams of 
happiness all at an end, all destroyed — it well 
nigh brojce his heart. 

VOL, I. K 
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•And Constance, where 'wlte. she? In the 
square, high pew, amongst the few worshippers 
assembled at matins, her eyes fixed on her 
prayer-book, repeating in a soft whisper afiter 
Mr. Picton, " In the hour of death, in the day 
of temptation, good Lord deliver us." Praying 
with all the fervency of a misguided mind, that 
she might be blessed in the sacrifice she had 
made ; and when the service was over, she rose 
from her knees with a look of calmness, Her- 
bert would have said, of indifference to the 
world below that many might have envied. She 
remained in her pew till the little congregation 
had left the church, and then she knelt on the 
altar-steps with her head meekly bowed on the 
rails: when she rose, a smile passed over her 
lips, so calm and so full of piety, or rather in- 
fatuation, that could Herbert have seen, he 
would have wondered at. Surely there is such 
a thing as in&tuation in religion, as well as 
on other subjects ? An imaginary piety, a false 
zeal, which leads knd carries its victims to error, 
which persuades them they are right — ^that they 
are pursuing the true road — throws a veil over 
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their eyes, and hurries them on to worse than 
error, to destruction. 

A common observer would not have per- 
ceived in Captain Everest, as he occupied his 
usual place at the breakfast-table by Constance, 
the slightest difference in his manner; his 
accustomed self-possession never forsook him — 
even at that moment when his heart was burst- 
ing with grief and disappointment, he conversed 
as usual with those around ; answered Flo- 
rence's jokes with repartee, listened to Mr. Rut- 
land's eulogiums on the beauty of the park and 
suiTounding scenery and gave Mr. Mordaunt 
an account of the leading topics of the day in 
London. In short, no one ever dreamt of any- 
thing being wrong with Herbert. 

And Constance too, she was no less calm 
than her cousin^ though her mother observed 
that her cheek was paler than usual, and said 
she must forbid her going to early service ; 
Constance made no reply, and left the break- 
fast-table sooner than the rest of the party, say- 
ing that she had an engagement at her schools. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt yfeut into the park to 
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look at a new plantation which was being made. 
Captain Everest soon joined them there, and 
m a few words told them all that had passed 
between Constance and himself that morning; 
he said he had till lately always imagined that 
his attachment was returned, but certainly for 
some weeks Constance had changed ; why, he 
knew not, but he fancied her new religious 
opinions influenced her in some measure; yet 
he never thought that she would refuse him so 
coldly, and in such an abrupt manner. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mordaunt were extremely surprised 
and grieved at all this ; Constance's union with 
Herbert had been their long cherished wish, 
and they fully believed that she loved her cou- 
sin. At first, they scarcely understood Cap- 
tain Everest, and said, was he sure, Constance 
could not mean this ? He repeated again her 
words, and added : 

" I cannot, with any degree of happiness to 
myself, remain in a neighbourhood where every- 
thing reminds me of past pleasures and hopes 
which will now never be realized. I shall, there- 
fore, return to the Caslie, acquaint my father 
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with all that has transpired, get leave of absence 
from my regiment, and accompany Rutland on 
the tour he is about to make; hoping that 
change of scene, though it will never change 
the affection I bear towards Constance, may in 
some degree dispel the sorrow, the misery 
which this crushing of all my long cherished 
hopes causes. But before I leave, I have one 
request to make. Since Mr. Anley's departure, 
Overton is an altered place ; the man who now 
has the care of the parish, is tiying all he can 
to instil new and erroneous doctrines into the 
minds of all, especiaDy the young; do not 
suffer my cousins to be any longer under his 
influence, but make London your home for the 
coming season — by the time it is over, our good 
Rector wiU have returned, and will, no doubt, 
rectify all of which you, as well as I disap- 
prove." 

Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt felt the truth of his 
remarks ; Overton was indeed an altered place, 
and they had for some time past deeply re- 
gretted the change which had taken place in 
Constance's religious views; they had always 
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dreaded a London season for their daughters, 
but they could not be always kept secluded and 
far from the circle in which their position en- 
titled them to move, and they determined to 
carry out Captain Everest's plan, which quite 
satisfied him, and he shortly after took his de» 
departure with Mr. Rutland for St. Aubrey 
Castle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Wreathing thus with flattering art 
Poison flowers to bind my heart. 
Give me back the rose you stole. 
Give me back my bloom of soul. 

It is truly said that this world is a scene of 
joys and sorrows, changes and partings, which 
is but to show that this is not our home — ^that 
our rest is to come where partings and separa- 
tions cannot be ; but let such as wish for quiet 
and repose beware of falling into the error of 
fancying it in a different sphere from the one in 
which they are placed ; let them but occupy 
their minds usefully, and they will realize a far 
greater and truer enjoyment, than in the pursuit 
of vain desires, and the longing for something 
they can never possess. 
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It would have been well for Constance Mor- 
daunt had she felt the force of this. She pined 
for rest, but she found it not ; her mind was 
unsettled and unquiet ; she thought her refusal 
of Herbert right, and yet she was sad. The 
morning after Captain Everest's departure, she 
wandered out alone through the park, scarcely 
knowing whither she went. Two reasons in- 
duced her to go out ; one was the fear of en- 
countering her father alone, for she saw by his 
countenance he was displeased ; and secondly 
she wished to meet Mr. Picton, to consult him 
as to the best method of finding the desired 
object, peace of mind ; but the curate was not 
to be seen anywhere ; and after a fruitless search, 
Constance wended her way homewards, more 
dispirited than on starting. 

" Why am I unhappy ?^ she exclaimed aloud, 
as she turned an angle of the park that led 
through the orchard. 

" Because you thrust happiness from you !** 
replied a voice that startled her, and the next 
instant her father was by her side. 

'^ I have been looking for you all the morning,' 
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Constance/' he said, gravely ; '^ but you are 
seldom to be found now within our family 
circle. I do not wonder you are dull, when 
you seek solitude and shun the society that 
used to give you pleasure. Why do you not 
make a companion of your sister? or if her 
pursuits are more trivial than suit your taste, 

who can be more intellectual than your mother ? 

> 

and who more able and willing to afford you 
pleasure and amusement ?" * 

Constance made no reply, and Mr. Mordaunt 
contbued : 

'' Your conduct, as regards your cousm, is 
most blameable, and it is on that subject I 
would more especially address you. I wish to 
know why it is you have for some time past 
behaved so coldly and strangely to Herbert, 
and finally given him a decided refusal ?" 

Mr. Mordaunt paused some moments, and 
then repeated his question. 

" Because, papa," said Constance, firmly, " I 
felt it my duty to do so. The ties of relation- 
ship between Herbert and myself can never 
become any closer than they now are." 

k3 
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Mr. Mordaunt looked with surprise at his 
daughter's oolourless cheeks and tiie deter- 
mined expression of her countenance, and 
added : 

"Why, then, did you encourage and lead 
him on to suppose you approved of his atten- 
tions, if you intended all the time to reject his 
offers r 

" HeAert is my cousin, and was I to sup- 
pose that because he liked me, chose my 
society, that he meant dny more to me than to 
Florence? I think, papa, you would consider 
me both strange and unreasonable, were I to 
imagine that every one who pays me a little 
more attention than usual admires and loves me." 

" This is only evasion, and a deviation from 
the truth, I should not have expected in you. 
You were well aware of the affection Herbert 
evinced towards you, and, moreover, you cannot 
honourably deny that you returned it. You 
know I am right, Constance ?" 

" If Herbert was so foolish as to imagine I 
liked him more than as a cousin, and I was so 
ridiculous as to feel flattered by his attentions, 
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was I never to change my mind, papa ? was I 
to accept one I could never love, and unite 
mysdif — But that could never be," Constance 
exclaimed with vehemence ; '' no, papa, not 
even were £ to incur your highest displeasure 
could I pursue such a course. Oh ! were it 
not for religion, I shojild sink and fall under 
the burden of my sorrow ; but religion teaches 
me to bear with patience contempt, anger, mis- 
construction of words and actions. They may 
call me fanatical, but why should I care? the 
Church comforts and sustains me as a kind 
and tender mother, and I am thankful What 
more can I wish? — ^what more can I want? 
Why am I ungrateful ? I am rid of a heavy 
load ; yes, rid for ever !" 

She ceased, and seizing her father's arm 
convulsively with * one hand, with the other 
pointed upwards to a group of dark clouds 
borne along by the wind, and said : 

"Those are bad angels carrying away my 
great trial far away where it can never return, 
and there," pointing to a cluster of white, feathery 
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clouds, tipped by the golden rays of the sun, 
" there are good angels come to comfort me !" 

Mr. Mordaunt was alarmed ; Constance's . 
strange energy frightened him ; he almost feared 
she had lost her senses, and putting her arm 
gently within his, said : 

" We will return to the Hall now, you are 
tired from your walk, and excited. I have kept 
you out too long." 

Constance did not reply, but suffered her 
father to lead her into the house, without speak- 
ing a word. Her heart was bursting with 
vexation and sorrow, and she was glad when 
she found herself alone in her own room ; for 
her father insisted on her resting, and laid her 
himself on the couch, and remained with her 
some time till he thought her calmer. When 
he was gone, she said aloud : 

" Oh ! this is indeed dreadful to deceive my 
father, to deceive everyone, and all for the sake 
of Herbert ! He little knows how much I have 
suffered on his account. How cold and in- 
different he looked yesterday when I was filled 
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with grief! Oh, Herbert, Herbert! it is not 
one heart only that is breaking through your 
conduct. I know papa thought me prevaricating 
and deceitful, and well he might, for I was 
almost obliged to tell falsehoods and throw the 
blame on myself in order to avoid exposing 
Herbert. This Is really more than I can bear ! 
And then they all chide me for having what 
they call Tractarian views, because I care more 
for religion and our Holy Church than formerly. 
Oh ! I must indeed learn to be silent, and bear 
reproach calmly and quietly." Here Constance 
paused, covered her face with her hands, and 
her whole frame shook with emotion. 

Mrs. Mordaunt had thought much of Cap- 
tain Everest's parting request, that they should 
remove to London, and the longer she considered 
it, the more desirable the plan appeared. '^ A 
complete change would be most beneficial to 
Constance, both bodily and mentally," she said 
to Mrs. Mordaunt, when he joined her after a 
walk. " We have kept her quite long enough 
within the seclusion of our own quiet village; 
it is time she should see a little of the world. 
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and associate with aOiers besides our own 
immediate drde of relations and friends; 
mixing in sodety would tend to loosen her new 
opinions, and torn her thoughts from ever 
dwelling on self, to study the wishes and in- 
dinations of others, and thus instead of re- 
maining n^Tous and gloomy, she would become 
cheerful and reasonable, and leam to look for 
amusement and pleasure beyond the perusal of 
dry and dull books, and in following the dictates 
of an imagination excited by new and I fear 
erroneous views. We cannot always keep our 
children to ourselves ; they must sooner or later 
go into the world, and why should they become 
more influenced by its contaminations now than 
hereafter ? No, my dear Edward, I do not fear 
for them; I feel certain my Constance is far 
too sensible and quiet, and Florence too child- 
like and simple ever to wish for more of its 
gaieties and enjoyments than we should think 
good and advisable for their happiness." 

Mr. Mordaunt entered entirely into the truth 
and justice of his wife's remarks, and concurred 
in thinking a change advisable under present 
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drcumstances ; he had wished it otEerwise ; he 
could have desired still to continue their quiet 
happy life in their own secluded village; he 
could have desired his Constance ever to pre« 
serve her gentle dignity; and his gay, joyous 
Florence her child-like simplicity untried. For 
who could tell what would be the result of thdbr 
removal ; but he felt it was right towards their 
beloved child to separate her from an influence 
that was rapidly increasing. 

Neither of the girls liked the prospect of 
leaving their countiy home for a residence in 
London^ although the one that felt the most 
said the least, and that one was Constance. 
The idea of leaving Overton, and the teaching 
of Mr Picton, which was daily becoming more 
essential to her happiness, was indeed most 
painful, but she did not complain, it was not 
in her nature to do so. Florence, however, did 
not conceal her thoughts on the subject. 

" Oh, papa," she exclaimed, when Mr. Mor- 
daunt mentioned his int^tion of a removal, " I 
can never live in that horrid noisy London, and 
in summer too ! You must be joking, papa, 
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I should pine hourly for Overton, and finally 
die of a broken heart, like a robm in a cage, or 
a mountain flower transplanted from its native 
soiL If you must go, pray leave me here, papa' ; 
I could never endure London." 

*^ Then you prefer Overton to us, and would 
be happier wandering about the park and fields 
alone, than being in the society of your fnamma 
and sister and myself," replied Mr. Mordaunt, 
smiling. 

'' I did not mean that," said Florence, looking 
rather confused, " but I could find no pleasure 
in driving up and down the streets, or parading 
in the parks ; and then what am I to do with 
my pony? I would not ride in town — there 
could not be any amusement in that." 

'^ You need not turn up your lips, and look 
so very scornful at the idea of a ride in the 
park; I dare say your mamma will tell you 
she has enjoyed many an hour on horseback in 
the London her daughter so much despises." 

'^ Oh, I would not ^o much mind a week or 
even a month in autumn or winter, but part of 
spring and nearly all the summer is odious ; I 
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cannot stand it, do retract your sentence, there's 
a dear papa !" and Florence lent coaxingly over 
her Other's chair. 

'' Do you not know that my fiat, like that of 
the Medes and Persians, is unalterable ? so my 
little Flory need not waste her persuasions on a 
most decided papa \" 

" Well, it is very hard, I must say !" she 
exclaimed, walking off towards the window to 
hide the tears she struggled in vain to sup- 
press. 

" What does my Constance say to the 
change ?'' asked Mrs. Mordaunt, glancing at the 
pale face of her daughter. 

Constance started, and replied : 

'' I cannot possibly have any objection to 
what you and papa wish ; it is the duty of a 
daughter to submit (as far as is consistent) to 
every word and will of her parents, and I am 
sure you do everything to promote our happi- 
ness, and would never desire anything unreason- 
able." She sighed, and taking from the table a 
book of prints commenced quickly turning over 
the leaves. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt looked at each other 
in surprise ; Constance's answer was everything 
a dutiful child could make, but the stress upon 
consistency was too marked to pass unobserved, 
in spite of the cold, passive tone in which she 
spoke. 

Time soon passes, and the few days inter- 
vening between the resolve to leave and the 
departure from the Hall flew by like lightning. 
They were, however, employed in a very 
different manner by the two sisters ; the elder 
sp^t the time almost entirely within the walls 
of the church ; I say within the walls, for with 
her advider and herself, it was certainly the 
sanctity of the building that was thought of, 
far more than the Divine Being in whose name 
they assembled, and whose presence rendered it 
a holy place. Never did the dock strike the 
hour of eight, however dull the morning, how- 
ever damp the atmosphere, but the devoted 
Constance was to be found at her accustomed 
place, in the old square pew, pouring forth 
with crossed hands her orisons ; at four every 
afternoon all occupation gave place to the one 
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with her of most importance, and again her 
willing feet trod the threshold of the sanctuary. 
Blind devotion, misguided zeal ! would that it 
had been employed in a right way to the same 
sacred purpose ! God looks not at the oft 
repeated prayer formally uttered with the lips 
and unfelt by the heart. Let it not be supposed 
by this that I would speak lightly or detract 
from the beauty and efficacy of our ancient 
ritual, far be it from me ; but I would draw a 
decided line between the assembled multitudes 
who gather together in Christ's name to read 
and hear its holy words and draw benefit and 
comfort from them, to the bigoted members 
who attach a benefit and efficacy to the mere 
verbal repetition of those prayers, and think, 
with their sister Romanists, the oftener they 
murmur over the words contained in the books 
before them, the 'more sure and certain are 
they of an entrance into heaven. Poor deluded 
beings ! while we are careful to avoid falling 
into their errors, let us not omit joining Sabbath 
after Sabbath with our whole hearts in the 
words of our Liturgy. " More especially, we 
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pray for the good estate of the Catholic Church 
that it may be so guided and governed by 
Thy good spirit, that all who confess and 
call themselves Christians may be led into the 
way of truth." Would not this be better than 
wasting so many fruitless words on their judg- 
ment and condemnation. 

Mr. Picton was not at all surprised when 
Constance annoimced to him the intended 
departure from Overton. 

" I have long anticipated it/' he replied, 
*' I felt convinced your preisent views would 
never be approved of by your family, they 
are too prejudiced, they are too much attached 
to their own deeply-rooted opinions ; I saw 
from the first their opposition, and that you 
would be the only one unbiased by prejudices, 
and willing to submit your religious views,, and 
all that concerns your spiritual state into the 
hands of your priest." 

" Is it then right," asked Constance, timidly, 
" to give up thinking for myself, and to leave 
all that concerns my soul in the hands of 
my spiritual father ?" 
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" If you were suffering from any bodily 
disease, and the family physician were called 
in, would you suggest the means of recovery, 
and prescribe the medicines? would you not 
rather, after stating the case, ^ait passively 
his judgment, and pursue his remedies?" replied 
the curate. 

Constance was silent, and he continued : 
" In that respect we have an excellent ex- 
ample in our Catholic brethren, who do not 
cavil and contend upon minor points of doctrine, 
but imbibe with simple faith the teaching of 
their Church ; how much have we to admire 
in their principles, their quiet acquiescence ! 
believe me there is often purer religion within 
the pale of that much abused Church, than 
exists sometimes in the present day in our 
own ; our Church wants re-modelling, correct- 
ing of the abuses that have piece by piece 
crept into it, there is too much division, a 
want of unity and discipline ; look at the many 
different sects, each arrogating the right of 
superiority, each waging a petty warfare of 
words, and contentions against the other, and 
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all struggling against the ancient Church, 
which has for so many centuries daimed the 
right of predominance over us, and at which 
we rebd and struggle in vain, for she triumphs 
now more thsth ever in her re-established power 
in this land, once entirely subject to her domi- 
nion, and the day will come when Rome and 
Great Britain shall worship the same faith 
imder the same banner !" 

The concluding part of the sentence was 
pronounced with an energy that siuprised its 
quiet listener, who was unaccustomed to the 
flashing of the dark eye, the determined dench- 
ing of the hands, and the passionate stamping 
of the foot. She turned her mild face in 
astonishment towards the countenance of the 
curate, whose every feature was ruffled with 
the violence of his feelings ; the timid glance 
recalled his self-possession, and he said, smiling, 
as if in answer to her look : 

'' I fear I frightened you. Miss Mordaunt, 
or Saint Constantia, I should rather term you, 
for that calm, almost pleading countenance 
reminds me of the pictures of the holy saints 
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m some of the towns of 'La beU' Italia/ 
but, oh, dear young kdy ! when I speak upon 
a subject so dear to me, so near to my own 
heart, my soul kindles with emotion, my spirit 
is illumined with a fire from above, when I 
think how blessed it would be if all the world 
were rejoined in the same faith ! You may 
now wonder at my views, but they have gradually 
dawned upon my mind, and I trust the time 
will come when you will see too the entire 
necessity of a holy union of creeds." 

The curate paused, and Constance fixed 
her downcast eyes on the green grass at her 
feet, and both pursued their way in silence 
for a time, it was at last broken by Constance 
saying : 

^* We are drawing near the house, and there 
remains very little more time for conversation. 
I have got a question to ask before we separate. 
When I am in London, I cannot, of course, 
go about as I do here ; how shall I be able 
to attend the daily services, must I give them 
up?" 

*^ You must hope, Miss Mordaunt, that an 
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opportunity will present itself; I have no doubt 
your sister's excellent governess, whose views 
agree with your own, will be often able to 
accompany you." 

"I never thought of that," replied Con- 
stance, " I fear I have been too cold ^nd reserved 
towards Miss Parker, and have not made her 
sufficiently my friend to be interested in any 
of my plans ; but will you not walk in, Mr. 
• Picton ? I know mamma is at home ;" add 
opening the garden-door they both entered the 
Hall. 

The conversation of that afternoon made a 
great impression upon Constance, and had a 
considerable influence over her future course. 
NaturaUy enthusiastic on the subject of religion, 
Mr. Picton's views soon charmed her, he spared 
no pains to explain anything she wished to 
know, he encouraged her in all her charitable 
pursuits and plans; but not only with Con- 
stance, he was as painstaking in the whole 
parish, particularly amongst the younger mem- 
bers of his flock, and was certainly, however 
erroneous his doctrines might be, an example 
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in kindness and patience to those who wanted 
encouraging, and were too timid to come un- 
sought for advice. 

Florence spent the short time they remained 
at Overton in flying about from house to house, 
bidding good-bye to her friends, both rich and 
poor, riding through her favourite lanes, and 
treading her favourite walks as though she were 
about to part for ever from the scenes she so 
much loved, every tree and flower, every stile 
and hedge of which was endeared to her by 
some childish recollection. 

One thing alone made the prospect of the 
change more pleasant, Lord St. Aubrey and 
his family would also make London their home 
for the season, and Florence trusted a recon- 
ciliation would take place between her sister 
and Captain Everest. Florence had always 
regarded Herbert as her future brother, and at 
first would not believe that Constance had re- 
fused him. Lord and Lady St. Aubrey were 
no less surprised than Florence; but Helen 
laughed and declared it was only a girl's freak, 
and what she quite expected from her cousin. 

VOL. I. L 
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'' Believe me, despairing brother/' she said, 

" it is no loss, and I would not advise you to 

try again. Constance is too much of an icicle 

to make a warm-hearted, cheerful wife ; she is 

too selfish and reserved. I do not mean to 

question your good judgment, but had I felt 

disposed to become inamorata of either of the 

girls, I know full well on whqp my choice 

would have fallen; but if I am hot mistaken, 

my pretty little Flory, with her sunny curls, 

and bright, bewitching eyes has already made 

captive a deserving heart, for if ever there was 

a devoted knight watching from afar, that is 

Alfred de Yere, and if that charming little 

witch does not throw away her heart on some 

one of the crowd of admirers that will surround 

her on her first entr^e^ I trust he will be re* 

warded. But I pray thee, most disappointed 

Sir, go at once and get over that self-prescribed 

penance, that pilgrimage to the Holy Sepul* 

chre, or to whatever holy shrine your inclinations 

lead, and come back and resume once more 

your reason and your senses. Do not suppose, 

because one silly damsel has rejected from a 
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sudden freak your oflFered vows of love, homage, 
&c., there are no others in this wide world with 
far more attractions than that cold immovable 
face possesses, that would give you an enrap- 
tured * yes !' What say you, for example, to 
a black-eyed, dark-haired Signorina, with a soft, 
musical voice, from the warm, sunny skies of 
Italy? Or a buxom, rosy-cheeked Praulein, 
an excellent, useful creature, who would cook 
you a first rate dinner at the shortest notice, 
and wait at table while you consumed the re- 
past prepared by the hands of your Geliebie, 
who would not complain however long you stayed 
away from home, and would patiently endure 
the puffing and fumes of a host of segans which 
you might smoke in her fece, whilst she hung 
on your arm as you treated her to a waltz on 
the promenade on a Sunday afternoon, a good 
harmless stocking knitting, gossiping little mor- 
tal, who would look up at you with an admir- 
ing gaze as a superior being; or last, but not 
least, a chattering, sprightly, laughing Made- 
moiselle. Come Herbert^ I have given you a 

L 2 
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choice, and if all these fail, you can as a der- 
niere ressource espouse sonie Eastern beauty." 

" Helen, you do not know what you say, it 
is easy for you, who have never been tried, to 
converse on such subjects. A German cook, 
an Italian beauty !" he continued, after a pause, 
with a scornful smile, " does my sister think 
these could ever compensate to me for what I 
have lost? You are a poor comforter, Helen, 
a wounded heart is not so easily healed, a little 
badinage will not fiU up the vacuum caused 
by this unexpected, and indeed unmerited sor- 



row." 



He ceased, and resting his forehead on his 
hands seemed absorbed in the great extent of 
his grief. Helen looked pained at the apparent 
sorrow her remarks had caused, and advancing 
towards her brother, and twining her arm 
within his, exclaimed : 

" Forgive me, Herbert, if I said anything 
unkind or thoughtless which has augmented 
instead of lessening, as it was intended, the 
poignancy of your grief and regret. I really 
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do think that this is the last time in which I 
shall attempt to act in the capacity of com- 
forter, for I always make mistakes, and say 
things in the wrong time and place; but I 
must confess that it is vexing to see you dis- 
tress and make yourself quite miserable, because 
Constance is a little whimsical ; who knows but 
the bells of Overton church may yet strike up 
a merry peal in honour of the double tie 
between the houses of Everest and Mordaunt ! 
Come cheer up, mon frere^ pray * drive away 
dull care and never despair !' as Florence says, 
and all will be well yet. But I must say adieu 
for the present, the horses are at the door, and 
I am going out with your new friend, to faire 
Vaimable to the poor young man in the stead 
of my good-for-nothing brother, who has for- 
gotten etiquette and everything else. Oh, my 
gallant captain 1 what would yoiu: brother offi- 
cers say, were I only to whisper the delicate 
little affiur to them at the ensuing balls, at 
which I intend to shine and eclipse all the 
reigning belles of the season. Ob, men, men ! 
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to let one silly girl drive you crazy, a pretty 
pass the world has come to T' and opening the 
door, Helen passed from the room. 

Captain Everest could not forbear a smile 
at the conclusion of his sister's speech. Her 
consolation was of a strange kind, and yet he 
liked it better than if she had taken a gloomy 
view. But not all Helen's remonstrances and 
quizang could alter her brother's fixed resolve 
to accompany Mr. Rutland on his projected 
tour. He had not the courage to face the 
frequent meetings which must take place if he 
remained in England during the coming season, 
as his regiment would again be quartered in 
town, where, at every ball, every dance, and 
every time he frequented the opera, he must 
and would feel and find himself more and 
more estranged from the object of his love ; 
and to see her surrounded by others, and not 
dare approach and claim her as his own^ would 
be more than he could bear. 

Accordingly, a day or two before the time 
fixed for the Mordaunts to leave Overton, Her- 
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bert bade adieu to St. Aubrey Castle, and, after 
a few days passed in London, prooeeded en 
route to Paris. Little did he imagine, as he 
paced the deck of the packet that bore hioi 
away from the land of his birth, how long and 
bitterly he would lament the step he had taken, 
and how sad and sorrowing he would retrace 
his steps to Britain's shores. A strange melan- 
choly stole over him, as by degrees the white 
cliffs of Albion receded from his view, and each 
swift motion of the vessel separated him farther 
and farther from her whom yet he fondly loved ; 
a kind of gloomy foreboding of future evil pre- 
sented itself to his view — some vague, indefinite 
fancy of harm that might come to his still- 
treasured idol. Heartily Herbert wished him- 
self back. Were he in London, at least, he 
might watch from afar, and afford a kind of 
'hovering guardianship around her. A voice 
borne by the fitful gusts of wind that blew 
across him seemed to whisper "Return, re- 
turn !" He tried to change the current of his 
thoughts; but still dark, shadowy fantasies. 
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ideal miseries^ filled his imagination ; they tor- 
tured and bewildered him. He could bear it 
no longer ; when he was roused from his 
reverie by the voice of Mr. Rutland at his 
side. 
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CHAPTER X. 

All things rejoice in youth and love. 
The falness of their first delight! 
And Team from the soft heavens ahove. 
The melting tenderness of night. 
Maiden^ that read*st this simple rhyme^ 
Enjoy thy youths it will not stay ;. 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
For> oh I it is not always May I 

LOITGFBLLOW. 

It was the begbning of May, and the sun, 
having successfully freed himself from the mists 
and smoky vapours which contended for the 
victory, was shining in all his splendour, peep- 
ing most impertinently under the veils and 
many-coloured parasds that endeavoured to 

La 
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shade the passing fair ones from the rays that 
do so much harm to their complexions. Some 
pert sparrows were twittering among the dusty- 
looking trees in that small, tantalizing enclo- 
sure, that poor apology for the meadows and 
downs of the country, called a square, where 
troops of pale, languid-looking children were 
playing at games or bowUng their hoops up 
and down a path so narrow that the pleasure is 
counteracted by the pains and caution needed 
to prevent the toy rolling on the flower-beds, 
and crushing the tender shoots just raising 
their tiny heads above the soil ; smart-looking 
nursemaids were conversing about the flaming 
ribbons of their bonnets, or what their young 
ladies wore at the ball : how master was dis- 
pleased with mistress ; how Miss Clara was 
cross, and Mr. James stayed out so late last 
night; how those plagues of children worried 
one's life out ! in short, discussing every one's 
affairs but their own ; whilst, at a short dis- 
tance apart from the children and servants, sat 
a governess, quietly reading. 

By and bye, the sun dipped his golden disk 
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below the horizon ; the servants collected their 
charges; the forlorn governess pocketed her 
book, called Louisa to her side, and ere long 
the square was tenantless, save by the dusty 
shrubs and fighting sparrows, who were con* 
tending for a vacant nest. By degrees the 
carriages rolled their inhabitants home, to adorn 
for the gaieties of the evening ; the lamps one 
by one emitted their glimmering light ; work- 
men and laboivers forsook their occupations, 
and wended their way down the dark and 
gloomy alleys to their little homes, which, how- 
ever miserable and wretched, have their attrac- 
tions, and are still ^' home " to the English 
peasant. 

Lights were passing from window to window, 
servants were flitting to and fro in a splendid 
home newly prepared in one of the most 
fashionable squares of Belgravia, where every 
species of luxury and elegance money could 
purchase was to be found ; the fires had long 
been lighted and the curtains drawn, when a 
travelling-carriage, well packed and dusty, drove 
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up to the door, and a merry voice exdaimed, 
in a tcme of great relief: 

^^ Arrived at last ! what a comfort !" and 
the next instant Florence Mordaunt was stand- 
ing in the hall, shading her eyes from the glare 
that dazzled them. ^'I am half dead with 
fatigue, Davis r she said, addressing her maid, 
who had arrived first, and was awaiting her 
young mistress's arrival. ^^ I am too tired to 
speak; so show me my room at onee, for I 
long to rest after this horribly long day — I 
thought it was never going to end !^ and fol- 
lowing the servant up the magnificent staircase, 
and down the long gallery leading to her own 
apartments, immediately the door was opened 
Flor^ice sunk down on a sofa, and throwing 
her bonnet on the floor, exclaimed with a pro- 
longed yawn, " In London at last !" 

"Yes, Miss Florence,*' said the patient 
Davis, picking up the crumpled head-gear her 
young lady had pettishly tossed fi-om her, " and 
you will like London very much when you see 
all about it, and come to go out every night, 
like Miss Everest." 
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" Oh ! by the bye, Davis," cried Florence, 
"have they — ^I mean my aimt and unde — 
arrived yet ? Do tell me !" 

" Not yet, Miss," replied the maid j " but 
I believe they are expected to-night or to- 
morrow." 

" How tiresome ! I thought they were in 
town long ago ! — But do ring for some coffee, 
and send word I am not coming down. I 
am far too tired for dinner, or anything else. 
There, never mind my hair ; I am not going to 
receive visitors in my dressing-room. Do run 
and get me my coffee at once, there's a good 
creature ! And, Davis," Florence continued, as 
the maid was closing the door after her, '* go 
and find what they have done with my poor 
little Princey ; I am sure the pet must be suf- 
focated by this time in that basket! Davis, 
don't be* in such a hurry ! Bring Princey to 
me, when you have found him — do you hear ? 
and if m^ma says anything, tell her I want 
the dear creature to sleep in my dressing- 
room, that is all. Now you may go ; but don't 
be long !" 
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The maid did as she was desired, and 
Florence found herself alone. She sprang 
from the sofa, and pushing her glossy ringlets 
from her brow, contemplated for a moment 
her lovely, child-like face in the mirror ; then 
drawing a chair to the fire, she placed her feet 
comfortably upon the fender — for, though May, 
the evening was cold — ^and 4eaning her head on 
her hands, indulged in the following train of 
thought : 

'^ I am sure I don't care for balls and 
parties, if other people do, and I mean to ssty 
it is a dreadful bore to be taken away fit^m the 
country in spring, just when everything looks 
most beautiful, on purpose to '* come out," to 
be " introduced !" I think the happiest " com- 
ing out " is for a ride on one's pony, and the 
only pleasant *' introduction " is to some nice 
friends, instead of being dragged out every 
night to a fresh party or to the opera. I am 
sure everything London affords could not make 
up for my dear Overton home !" 

A loud knock at the door interrupted the 
reverie, and before Florence had time to pro- 
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nounce the words of admittance, a hand was 
placed on her shoulder, a weU-known laugh 
rang in her ear, and Helen was by her side. 

" Still en deshabille — not yet dressed ! you 
don't really mean to make your first appear- 
ance en villey at dinner, in that elegant cos- 
tume ? one boot off, and another on, your hair 
behind your ears, d, la negligee, and attired in 
a spotless robe of brown alpaca; you would 
positively create quite a sensation, and doubtless 
set the fashion for the whole of the coming 
season !" 

" You always were fond of quizzing, Helen, 
and I suppose ever will be ; but do tell me how 
did you get here, Davis told me you had not 
arrived in town ?» 

" Then your wise tire-woman erred for once 
iQ her life, for we reached our demeure more 
than an hour ago, when, with my usual energy, 
I rushed up to my room, dressed, and flew to 
welcome my beloved Florence to her new home 
— am I not a good ^ model cousin ?' But do 
pray alter your costume a little, or I shall be 
obliged to renounce relationship ; you are surely 
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not becoming eccentric, and going to astonish 
the world ?" 

^^I do not intend to astonish any one but 
you, Helen, for the simple reason that my 
first repast in London this season is to be 
partaken of here, or, if Davis does not make haste, 
in bed, which I think would be very comfort- 
able, for how you can be so stoical as to garnish 
yourself so quickly after that horridly long 
journey, I cannot understand and certainly do 
not intend to imitate." 

" Then you are really bent upon denying us 
the charm of your presence this evening. I 
suppose I must act the part of excuse bearer ; 
but mind it will be only for this once, for you 
must not expect to go to bed every night 
when you are* tired, as if you were still at 
Overton. London and the country are tout-Om 
fait different; my dear child, and you will find 
that out. soon." 

" I am sure I wish myself back in the country 
ah'eady. London is a gloomy, disagreeable place, 
I shall always hate it," 

" Miss Parker would read a lecture upon the 
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use of strong expressions, and decidedly pro- 
nounce ' hate' among that class ; but do tell me, 
Flory, what has become of your worthy instruc- 
tress? have you left her to take care of the 
dear rooks and owls at Overton, or is she to 
partake in the festivities of the coming season, 
and accompany her tractable pupil to all the 
soirees, to see that she does not tumble her 
dress or fatigue herself by an immoderate excess 
of dancing, eh, Flory ?" 

'^ Miss Parker has come with us, but not 
as you suppose to take care of me, Helen, I 
am thankful to say I am no longer under her 
control I** 

" Why, you don't mean you are entirely 
released from the thraldom of the school-room ? 
what a happy little mortal ! no lessons, no Miss 
Parker, no high-backed chairs, no horrid books, 
no sour looks ! upon my word, Flory, I offer 
you many congratulations !" 

Florence made no answer to this except 
by a smile, and a pause of some moments 
followed, which was, however, broken by Helen 
exclaiming : 
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" I say, Flory ! who do you think we brought 
to town with us ? No other thui your devoted 
Afred de Yere 1 he called on us yesterday, and 
after a long conversation about nothing, in- 
formed us he was going to join our London 
coterie^ so papa, thinking the poor fellow 
looked very solitary and cast down at having 
to travel alone^ offered him a seat in the 
carriage to the railway, which he very gladly 
accepted, so we all came up together, I only 
regretted not being able to resign my place to 
you I" 

" I owe you many thanks for your most kind 
wishes, Helen, but I assure you I felt far happier 
where I was." 

" Nonsense, child !" cried Helen, playfully 
patting her cousin's cheek, *' you will speak 
differently after you have seen a little of the 
world ! by the bye, I had quite forgotten to 
tell you a piece of important news ; there is to 
be a grand soiree danmnte at the Marchioness 
of L 's." 

" Well !" said Florence. 

" You are the most provoking little stupid 
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I ever saw, with your quiet * well !' " exdaiined 
her cousin. " This is all pretence on your part ; 
I know you are dying of anxiety to know if you 
are invited. I have really a great mind not to 
satisfy you." 

" Oh, but do tell me !'' said Florence, startmg 
up from her seat, the vision of dancing and 
music flitting before her youthful mind. ''I 
positively think, Helen, I will be dressed and 
go down to dinner ; I am much less tired now, 
and then I shall hear all about everything that 
is to take place ; it will be so dull up here," 
and ringing the bell with a peal that instantly 
summoned her astonished maid, Florence gave 
orders for a speedy toilette, to the great amuse- 
ment of Miss Everest, who rallied her cousin 
in French on her fickleness of charact^. 

Dinner passed, and it was not till the ladies 
had retired to the drawing-room that the subject 
of the ball was mentioned, when Mrs. Mor- 
daunt turned to Constance, and said : 

*^l have received an invitation from the 

Marchioness of L , for her first soiree, and 

as she is anxious for a speedy answer, I wish. 
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dear, you would write a note of acceptance in my 
nam^you will find pens and ink in the library » 

Constance rose, and taking the note from 
her mother's hand, without a Yford of remark, 
left the room. 

Helen looked at Florence, and smSed. 

"Your first ball, Flory, I wonder how you 
will like it ; but perhaps you would rather stay 
at home ; your tastes are far too quiet for the 
gai monde ; am I not right ?" 

" It is my turn now to accuse you of talking 
nonsense; you know, Helen, my passion for 
dancing/' 

" Oh, I beg yonr ladyship's pardon," replied 
Hden, pretending to look very grave, " only I 
thought London was such a horrid place ; you 
never could make up your mind to fi*equent any 
amusements during your stay in town." 

Florence coloured, but did not reply. 

The Marchioness of L was an old friend 

of Mrs. Mordaunt; they were both married 
about the same time, and during some months 
had enjoyed each other's society without inter- 
ruption, till at length circumstances separated 
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them. The Marchibness left town for Italy, 
where she remained for a long period, and Mrs. 
Mordaunt took up her abode at Overton. When 
they again met after the lapse of many years, 
the warmth of their fnendship was not abated, 
and the Marchioness was anxious their children 
should form an intimate acquaintance with 
each other. But again they were parted; 
Constance caught the scarlet fever, and the fear 
of contagion caused the Marquis to remove his 
family from Brighton, where they were then 
residing. The Marchioness was a talented and 
agreeable woman, her house was the rendez-vous 
of all the beautiful as well as learned of the day, 
who thronged her crowded assemblies, and 
when she heard of the expected arrival of Mrs. 
Mordaunt, and the beauty of her daughters, 
she hastened to dispatch a note of welcome, 
and a pressing request that the Miss Mordaunts' 
introduction might take place at her approaching 
ball. She also hoped that an acquaintance formed 
between their families in childhood might be 
renewed with increased intimacy. Mrs. Mor- 
daunt was pleased to find herself still remem- 
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bered amidst the round of gaiety that occupied 
her friend, and accepted with great satisfaction 
such a good entree for her daughters. 

Florence was on the wings of expectation the 
morning preceding the ball ; she could talk and 
think of nothing else ; she wondered with whom 
she should dance; whether she should meet 
any one she knew ; how Constance would look, 
and if she would be much admired; and I 
must here do Florence the justice that self and 
her own attraction were not at aQ mingled with 
her glad anticipations. She thought the day 
provokingly long ; but the twelve hours soon 
whirl by, and are succeeded by the darksome 
night, when the gay world, following the ex- 
ample of the bats and owls, moths and 
glow-worms, issue forth to their recreations and 
festivities. 

The process of the toilette was at length 
complete ; the last touch was given to the 
glossy ringlets, the last pin placed, the last fold 
adjusted, and Davis siureyed her beautiful young 
mistress with a look of exulting pride, and then 
turned to admire Constance, who looked ex- 
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tremely elegant and lovely, as with her usual 
quiet, digmfied air she just then entered the 
room. The two sisters wore as usual a similar 
attire, coDsisting ofja dress of white silk, covered 
with tullcj looped ^ip hy bouquets of wild roses, 
a crown of similaij flowers encircling the brow. 
No ornament or ripbon was suffered to interfinre 
with the simple elegance of their attire. 

Many an eye was directed towards the door 
as Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt entered, with their 
daughters, the splendid saloons, the Mar- 
chioness advaliced with a warm greeting, and 
every expression of pleasure at such a charming 
addition to her circle; she was instantly sur* 
rounded by a group of the most distingu^^ 
begging an introduction to her guests, and in 
a few minutes from their arrival, the two girls 
were led off to join the quadrille then forming. 
Florence's partner was the young Lord Grenville, 
son and heir to the noble Marquis, a handsome 
and agreeable young man, who had travelled a 
great deal in various parts of the world, and 
made good use of his time by acquiring an 
insight into the manners and customs of the 
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countries he had passed through, eDnching himself 
in the meanwhile with a fund of amusing anec- 
dotes, whether true or untrue I do not pretend 
to judge, so that compared with the generality 
of those who frequent the ball and dance, he 
was a most fascinating and sensible companion. 
Such was the son on whom the Marchioness 
lavished more than ordinary maternal love and 
affection, and small was the number of fair 
ones she thought beautiful or accomplished 
enough for an alliance with the young and 
future representative of the noble iiouse of L — ; 
but it was with a look of mingled pride and 
delight she contemplated the lovely and exqui- 
site little creature who now stood by his side, 
listening with a smile to the anecdotes he re- 
lated, her glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes 
bearing witness to the amusement she felt at 
their recital ; now her tiny feet trode the mazes 
of the dance, and again she sank back by his 
side a silent but animated listener. 

" What a truly charming little creature," ex- 
claimed Lord C to his sister, the noble 

hostess, whose hand rested on his arm. 
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" Yes, fit to be an inhabitant of fairy-land ;" 
replied the Marchioness, '^ my poor Laura and 
Alice look positively common-place and insipid 
when compared with her. Did you ever see 
such grace, such simplicity, such childlike inno- 
cence of look and manner ? She is quite an 
angel 1" and as she passed on to a trio of disap- 
pointed fair ones who occupied a lonely ottoman, 
looking as desolate as though their happiness 
for life had terminated with their want of part- 
ners, the proud mother's heart beat high with 
hopes of a nearer connection for her son and 
that lovely girl, than the formal nothings of a 
ball-room courtesy usually lead to. 

The cessation of the music proclaimed to the 
mammas and chaperones that the dance was 
over, and the velvets and silks rustled as they 
were gathered closer to make room for their 
young charges, feathers waved, flowers fluttered, 
fans were plied diligently, and ices were handed 
to and fro, many talked nonsense — when again 
the orchestra struck up an inspiring polka, and 
Mr. de Vere passed anxiously through the crowd 
towards Florence, who was conversing with 

VOL. L M 
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Miss Everest, and Lord GrenviUe; but the 
words, " may I have the pleasure, &c," had 
scarcely passed his lips, when a tall, German 
Prince, with sleepy eyes, and a fair, insipid 
face, stepped forwards, and with a low bow, 
said in a mild voice, as if it were an effort to 
speak : '^ I may now claim the promised felici- 
tation of a tour with Mademoiselle?'' and 
accepting the proffered arm, Florence moved 
on to the next room, bestowing on Mr. de Vere 
a smile and nod of recognition en passant. 
He felt almost angry with her for not dancing 
with him; but he recollected it was not her 
fault — he should have engaged her sooner. A 
large, crowded assembly was different to a quiet, 
little Overton dance, where he had had her, 
as it were, almost entirely to himself; so 
thinking that as he could not daim the fair 
treasure for this dance, he at least would have 
a partner to whom he could talk of her, he 
turned to Miss Ev^est, who was still standing 
near. 

" I have a great mind to be offended with 
you, Mr. de Vere," said Helen, with a smile. 
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" You ardently desire to dance with my cousin 
but alas ! she is already engaged ; so as a 
derniere ressourcCy you try me. Highly com- 
plimentary, I must confess! But, railerie a 
party are you particidarly anxious for a polka ? 
Si c^est autrement, we might exercise our 
powers of conversation. I want you to en- 
lighten me concerning some of the individuals 
who are present this evening, and are perfectly 
unknown to me; besides, I really forgot — I 
could not favour you if I wished, for I have 
just dismissed that bore, Lord Grenville, with 
his interminable stories beginning, ' When I 
was in Germany,' or * The last time I crossed 
the Pyrenees/ I told him I was too tired to 
dance this time, and that being the case, I would 
not deprive others of his society, for there were 
endless numbers dying to take a tour with him. 
Don't look horrified, Mr. de Vere — it was only 
a harmless little fib. You know they are ex- 
cusable in a ball-room, for really it fatigues one 
to death to hear everlastingly the same speeches 
over and over again. What a pity we cai\not 
send him to California to refi'esh his stock of 

M 2 
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anecdotes ! Do propose it to him — you would 
be quite a beQefactor to society if he took your 
advice." 

" You are very hard upon his lordship, Miss 
Everest, but I do not think all here present are 
of your opinion. I think I am right in saying 
that the pleasure of some would be sadly 
diminished this evening, were Lord Grenville 
not present." 

''May I ask what motives influenced that 
speech?" said Miss Everest, smiling archly; 
''but perhaps it is scarcely a fair question to 
put to you, particularly just now." 

" I thought you wished me to become your 
informant regarding certain members of this 
assembly, whose acquaintance you do not claim ?" 
said Mr. de Vere, without heeding her question. 

" What a forgetful creature I am 1" cried 
Helen, putting her fen before her lips to hide 
a smile she struggled in vain to repress. " A 
few moments ago I was dying with anxiety to 
know the name of that gigantic being who had 
ingratiated himself so cleverly into my quiet 
cousin's favour; but, Mlas! both Constanoe 
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and Monsieur le Grand have disappeared — 
whither, I know not." 

** The towering unknown is the Conte di 
Fiorini, who has just arrived from Rome," said 
Mr. de Vere. " I believe he is an old acquaint- 
ance of the Marchioness, and that she first met 
him at Naples, during her Italian travels. If I 
remember right, the Marquis and herself were 
entertained at his castle. That beautiful creature 
with whom Lady Laura Grenville is conversing, 
is his elder daughter ; the younger, who is far 
lovelier and more talented than her sister is 
destined for a convent, and consequently kept 
completely secluded from the world." 

" Is she in town ?" asked Helen. " But that 
is a stupid question, for the Conte is too wise 
I should imagine^ to bring the poor thing to 
England — la terra delta libertct^ where, if she 
felt disposed to change her mind, she might 
take it into her head to run away and effect 
her escape before she was lodged in^the Church's 
prison-house ; for when once she gets in there, 
and the massive gates are closed, and the strong 
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iron bars secured, where then is freedom, where 
is liberty ? Why, not within the pale of the 
Church of Rome — no, no, she, like a good 
mother, takes too good care of her children, 
and maintains a far toQ tender watchfulness over 
them, ever to allow them to leave the maternal 
roof." 

" But Miss Everest," replied Mr. de Vere, 
''the young lady's banishment is quite self- 
imposed ; and so far from regretting the coming 
separation from the world, I hear she hails the 
prospect with delight, and would not on any 
account change places with her sister, were it 
possible." 

" Are you silly enough to believe this ?" 
exclaimed Helen, with animation. " I suppose 
we shall soon hear of your retirement to a 
monastery — you would make an admirable 
monk. What say you to adopting the hood 
and cowl ? Why should not the cloister be as 
inviting to you as the young signorina ?" 

" You have become quite severe this evening. 
Miss Everest ! You would make a model 
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stern lady abbess ; I should imagine the poor 
sisters woidd tremble at the sound of your 
voice — ^nay, even shrink from your very gaze." 

" Have you been on the continent lately ?" 
asked Helen. 

" No, it is more than a year now since I set 
foot on foreign shores. But had you ^ any 
particular motive in asking?" 

" Oh, dear no 1 only I thought perhajfe you 
might have been taking a lesson from our 
German brethren in flattery." 

" My dear Miss Everest, could I do less than 
return compliment for compliment? it would 
be a great breach of politeness to act otherwise," 
said Mr. de Vere. 

Helen laughed, and turning her head towards 
the dancers, perceived Florence and the German 
Prince at her side. 

The Conte di Fiorini was an Italian noble- 
man of high rank and a staunch supporter of 
the papacy — indeed he was quite renowned for 
his zeal and devotedness to his Holiness, and 
was ouQ of the firmest opponents to the spirit 
of revolution, which manifested itself in Rome, 
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doing all in his power to quell the turbalence of 
of the multitude, and restore Pio Nono to the 
Papal Chair. But what were his efforts when 
opposed to the powerful numbers who were 
stimulated by a desire of freedom— a love of 
that liberty which they have for so long not 
enjoyed, and then would doubtless have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining but for the interposition of 
the Fl*ench, which interference caused them to 
be regarded with hatred by those who were 
struggling hard to rid themselves of the yoke 
that oppressed and weighed them down. Poor 
creatures ! their dream of happiness was liberty 
— for that they fought, for that they perished. 
Liberty was their watchword — liberty impelled 
them on, then, just as it seemed within their 
reach, and they already stretched forth their 
hands to grasp it, it was rudely torn from them 
by those who only a short period before had 
fought for the same cause — to attain the same 
object. And they did acquire it, and what use 
did they make of their boasted freedom ? Why, 
after obliging their king to fly, whose declining 
years should have been blessed by his people's 
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love, and depriving his family of their honours 
and estates, they turn round and crush the 
rising hopes of those who imitated, but with 
just cause, their example. 

But to return to the Conte. It is strange 
to relate that, notwithstanding his bigotry and 
intolerance, during a tour in Southern Germany, 
struck with the beauty and amiability of a 
young lady of rank, regardless of her Protestant 
principles, which she did not disguise, he 
gained a somewhat reluctant consent from her 
parents, and transplanted the lovely flower from 
her native soil, where she shed her sweetness 
on all around, to fade and wither under the 
sunnier skies of Italy, surrounded by luxury 
and elegance, pomp and show — where the fra- 
grance of flowers, and the sound of sweet 
melodies, such as none but southern climes 
produce, at first charmed her; but she could 
not exist for ever upon music and song, and 
when the first delights, the novelty were passed, 
then, and not till then, the chilling, crushing 
oppression of the religion of the land of her 
adoption came like a dark doud " o'er the spirit 
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of her dream." The spell was broken, the 
charm was gone, but her faith remamed mi- 
shaken — not all the threats and arguments of 
a crafty priesthood, nor all the eloquent plead- 
ings of the Conte, which, broke her heart, while 
she fdt it her duty to resist, could move 
her. Like the ivy to the parent oak, so she 
climg to the faith of her forefathers, which the 
great reformer Luther so nobly founded. No, 
nought could change her, though she saw her 
husband daily grow more and more cold and 
neglectful. 

But the cup of her sorrows was filled to the 
brim, when she witnessed with all the anguish 
of a mother's heart, the dreadful fate of her 
two noble boys, who perished in the upsetting 
of a boat, one moonlight night in the lake. Yes, 
the Contessa saw from her balcony the firail 
bark overturn — she saw her children stru^ing 
with the element — she heard her beautiful ones 
cry for help, which she ran with a frantic energy 
to procure; but assistance came too late — the 
calm waters flowed on, as though nouglit had 
transpired to ruffle their surfece, illumined by 
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the moonbeams which sparkled on the tiny 
waves like diamonds in an angel's crown. Her 
darlings were beyond her reach, she could never 
more clasp them in a warm embrace — never 
more listen to the sweet accents of love from 
their dear lips — those voices were hushed in 
death. The Contessa bore the shock with ap- 
parent resignation ; her own feelings seemed 
forgotten in a wish to console the Conte. 

But the Contessa di Fiorini was no longer 
as the lovely, blooming Mina von £hrenstein 
of days gone by; she had drooped and faded 
like a spring flower that a gust of wind blows 
away, and the tender thing is forgotten. Sus- 
pected by the priests of instilling Protestant 
doctrines into the minds of her attendants, 
she was continually watched by their spies, and 
never suffered to be alone with her two surviving 
children, Ad^e and Mina ; her life was mise- 
rable, but she endured her trials with heroic 
fortitude. But when they took her lovely girls 
away to be educated in a convent, and destined 
her sweet little namesake — her fair, blue-eyed 
Mina — ^for a nun, it was more than she could 
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bear, and heart-broken and desolate, she sank 
into an early grave — a sad and solemn warning 
to those who would unite themselves to others 
of a false and erring creed. 

It was not long after the death of the Contessa, 

that the Marquis and Marchioness of L 

were travelling through Italy, and having an 
introduction to the Conte, were entertained by 
him with much kindness and hospitality, in 
return for which his noble friends paid him 
every mark of distinction and attention during 
his sojourn in England. The Conte was clever 
and agreeable, but unfortunately not sufficiently 
conversant with the English language to con- 
verse in it with fluency ; he was therefore de- 
lighted to find one who spoke la bella lingua 
with so much ease and facility as did Constance 
Mordaunt, who listened with rapture to his 
glowing descriptions of his country and its 
inhabitants, the noble purity of its religion, 
which had been so much slandered, and evil 
spoken of. Constance cared little for the usual 
ball-room amusements, and had not anticipated 
much pleasure from the evening ; but the. con- 
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versation of the Conte, and his beautiful and 
lively daughter Ad^e was so fascinating, that 
she was sorry when the time came to take 
leave. Florence also regretted it. Her en- 
joyment had been at its height ; she had danced 
sans cesse, the music was charming, her partners 
agreeable, but none so much so as Lord Gren- 
ville ; and poor Mr. de Vere, who had anticipated 
so much pleasure, was only favoured with a 
single polka. 

But balls cannot last for ever, and not many 
hours from their usual time of rising at Overton, 
the Mordaunts were in their carriage, returning 
home — Constance occupied with thoughts of 
Italy and its religion, and Florence, with the 
delightful dances and compliments of Lord 
Grenville. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ob, fear not in a world like this. 
And thou shalt know ere long ; 
Enow how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

'' So you really will allow at last, that 
happiness is to be found in a dance as well as 
in a church, most pious Constance !" exclaimed 
Miss Everest a few days after the Marchioness 

of L 's ball, as she entered the Mordaunts' 

drawing-room, where her two cousins were 
busily engaged trying over a large packet of 
new music they had just received. 

" Not in the ball itself, but in the conver- 
sation of some few individuals present," re- 
plied Constance, smiling. 
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" Well, cousin mine, I am just going to call 
upon those charming individuals whose conver- 
sation was so improving, and if you like to 
come and help me talk, why, my dear, I shall 
be very happy of your company ; not, however, 
to pay our respects to the Conte, for he has 
gone down to Richmond to-day to admire the 
scenery, and to have a ^ beef-steak ct VAnglaise* 
at the 'Star and Garter.' Alfred de Vere 
started him on that expedition at my insti- 
gation, for I want particularly to have the little 
Signorina all to myself, and when that dear 
papa is in the way, what with his charming 
country, his sweet compatriots, and his holy 
religion, there is not a comer left; to put in the 
smallest remark 1 I found that out last night 
when you deserted your post, and left me to 
entertain him, to talk to that grey man; by 
the bye^ who was he, Constance? Alfred de 
Vere did not know, and papa could not tell 
from whence he came or whither he went, he 
looked to me like a bandit in disguise ! I am 
confident he wore a wig, no one ever had grey 
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hair with such a young face ; come, child, do 
solve the mystery, who was he ?" 

"How droll you are, Helen!" exclaimed 
Florence, laughing, " the * grey man' as you so 
respectfully call him, is Colonel Picton, brother 
to—" 

"A certain person who shall be nameless," 
interrupted Helen, at the same time glancing 
significantly at Constance. " But come, girls," 
she continued, " if you are going with me, 
pour faire Vaimdble, it must be at once, be- 
cause I have dozens of visits to make before 
the day is over." 

"You must dispense with my valuable so- 
ciety," said Florence, " I do not care for this 
lovely one nearly so much as the ride in the 
Park papa has promised me; but I see the 
horses at the door, I must run and equip my- 
self. Adieu !" 

The cousins found the young Italian at 
home, who received them with all the warmth 
and ease so common to her countrywomen, 
and after a few moments' conversation, they 
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were as much at home with each other, as if 
the acquaintance had been long ago formed. 

The Signorina was a beautiful little creature, 
with large dark eyes, shaded by long deep 
fringes, and surmounted by the most perfectly 
pencilled eyebrows imaginable; her features 
were small and regular, but very marked ; her 
hair, which was as dark as a raven's wing, was 
looped back in broad, deep braids, and fastened 
in a careless knot at the back of her classically 
shaped head, which was covered by a crimson 
net with long, heavy tassels hanging on to her 
shoulder. She wore a white muslin dress em- 
broidered with crimson, and round her waist a 
rich silk scarf of the same colour twisted in a 
loop a la negligee, and fastened by a splendid 
cameo. Such was the Signorina, a perfect 
Italian in voice, appearance and manner, with- 
out the slightest resemblance to her lovely 
Saxon mother. 

After the Marchioness of L 's ball had 

been discussed and dismissed, and England and 
the English had shared the same fate, the 
Signora Ad^e spoke of her sister, pronouncing 
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many eulogiums on her beauty, amiability, &c., 
saying at the same time, how much she missed 
her, but she added : " Destined as she is for a 
bride of the Church, the society of the world 
is, of course, denied her." 

" Is she not very unhappy ?" exclaimed 
Helen, with a look of pity ; " to be banished so 
entirely from all intercourse with the wotU 
which at her age must possess such charms ? 
I am sure such seclusion would deprive me of 
my senses." 

"Pardon me," said the Signorina warmly, 
" instead of being, as you suppose, unhappy, 
she rejoices at the great honour conferred on 
her, and looks forward with joy to the public 
proclamation of her vows ; retirement is, of 
course, prescribed, but at the same time, is 
quite voluntary." 

A slight shade of pity, succeeded by a curl 
of the lip, betokening contempt, might have 
been noticed on Helen's countenance, and she 
was going to reply, when Constance observed : 

" I have heard that the felicity that is an- 
ticipated is sometimes not realized, and that 
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the nuns often feel their convent life an im- 
prisonment." 

Constance paused, a deep colour mantled 
her cheek, as though fearing she had said 
what might distress the Signorina. But she 
remained perfectly unconcerned, at least, as far 
as could be outwardly observed, exclaiming : 

" You have been quite misinformed, none are 
freer than the sisters who have embraced the 
white veil ; the World, if they will, is still within 
their reach, but the sacred home offers such 
a calm, holy refuge, that they who have 
once enjoyed its happy seclusion, unless 
tempted by Satan, never quit its walls. Oh, 

• 

that I were pious enough for such a resting- 
place, such a sweet retreat, where the society of 
angels would be mine, a true heaven upon 
earth, an oasis in the desert of one's existence !" 
The Signorina ceased a moment, her beautiful 
eyes flashing with excitement, her whole soul 
seeming awakened to the subject, then con- 
tinued : " Oh, that the sweet spirit of toleration, 
which, like the rising of a summer sun, is just 
dawning in this country, may mount higher 
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and spread its kindling rays from comer to 
comer over the land ; and that the noble Briton 
and high-souled Italian may without discord or 
contention, be united before the throne of God ! 
Your countrymen are struggling for freedom in 
religion, and they will obtain it, Signora ; in our 
social intercourse we harmonize, we are friends, 
why should we not agree in our worship ?" 

" That we cannot do, Signorina," replied 
Helen, "for, excuse me, we English cannot 
make up our minds to the reverence of saints 
and the Madonna." 

"Not reverence the holy saints and the 
blessed Madonna !" said the Signorina, warmly, 
" have you no reverence for your father, none 
for your mother, none for your pastor, none 
for your departed relations ? Oh, Signorina !" 

" Certainly I reverence all these," replied 
Helen, smiling at the young girl's enthusiasm, 
"but I could never worship them, never bow 
down to them. Pardon me, if I speak too 
plainly." 

"But we do not worship — we do not bow 
down to them ; we simply ask their intercession. 
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If you had transgressed your father's commands, 
would you despise your mother's intercession 
to avert his anger ? Would you not ask your 
friends to plead with him ?" 

'* No," replied Helen, proudly, " I should at 
once state my oflfence and ask forgiveness en 
propre personne, not by the means of others; 
that would be far more pleasing to my parent, 
it would show I had confidence in his pardon." 

" But supposing pardon denied, what then ?" 
asked the Signorina, somewhat exultingly. 

" I am confident my father would never deny 
me pardon for any offence," replied Helen. 
" But I am not well versed in theological argu- 
ments, so, with your permission, as I am sure 
we shall never agree — for my religion, although 
small will never be shaken, we will discuss some 
subject in which it is less dangerous for the fair 
to argue." 

This was just what the Signorina wanted. 
Helen's declining to argue further seemed as 
though she were vanquished. Ad^le could 
have conversed X)n that subject till midnight. 
Helen could not, and with a look of conscious 
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superiority, she turned from descanting, as she 
had fully proposed, on the respective merits of 
the saints, to praise a beautiful piece of em- 
broidery which lay on a table near her. 

" What a fiery little creature that is — all 
enthusiasm for her creed," said Miss Everest, 
when Constance and herself were again seated 
in the carriage. 

" How all Catholics love their religion !" 
observed Constance, without attending to her 
cousin's speech. " I think it is quite beautiful. 
If Protestants had a little of their zeal, they 
would certainly be improved. I quite enjoyed 
listening to the Signorina, and was truly sorry 
when you stopped her and^that needlework 
was introduced, it was quite a descent from 
the clouds. Why were you so ?" 

" Rude, is hot that it Constance ? I will 
tell you, I did not wish that insinuating crea- 
ture quite to convert^ you. I do not want a 
a cousin all crosses, and with a saint-like face. 
If ever I had such an one, I should renounce 
relationship instanter. Do you hear, my love ?" 

" Do not speak of bigotry and intolerance, 
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Helen," replied Constance, " I am sure we 
Protestants display very little true catholicity 
of spirit, I am often quite ashamed of the 
way some people talk about others of a different 
faith; in our enlightened age, the nineteenth 
century, when the march of intellect and im- 
provement has corrected so many glaring errors 
and put down so many abuses; what a me- 
lancholy fault still remains unremedied. I 
mean the great breach daily growing wider 
between the churches of England and Rome, 
how iftuch animosity, how much schism and 
strife, discord and contention, might be pre- 
vented by an exercise of that charity, so much 
commended in numerous pages of Holy Writ ! 
I heard a poor misguided woman exclaim, some 
days since, when conversing upon one of Mr. 
Picton's eloquent discourses : ' I take the Bible 
as my standard; no prayer-book religion for 
me, if you please, that savours too much of 
the Catholic Church!' I turned round and 
said with a smile : * the prayer-book is framed 
and compiled strictly in accordance with the 
Bible. I cannot see what Romanism can pos- 
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sibly have to do with it/ My remark silenced 
her, for how long I know not, but I only hope 
she will not be carried away to express herself 
so foolishly again." 

" It certainly was a very absurd and useless 
speech," jsaid Helen, " but 'Mr. Picton's ser- 
mons are enough to make all the village be- 
come dissenters, or else drive them like a flock 
of frightened, silly sheep into the arms of the* 
Church of Rome. I assure you, the last, time 
I heard him, I was so thoroughly tired and 
weary of his nonsense, that I took olSt my 
tablets, as if for the purpose of making notes, 
and sketched his interesting physiognomy as he 
thundered forth his commands which were so 
truly absurd, that I could scarcely forbear 
laughing, only I recalled to mind a saying of 
our old Scotch nurse. Once while we were 
travelling in her native land, Herbert and I 
accompanied her to a kirk, whose minister pos- 
sessed the unfortunate accomplishment of pour- 
ing forth his orations to a wonderful degree 
through his nasal organs, which amused us 
children so much, that we indulged in a laugh 
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SO loud, that it sounded above the pews^ and 
reached the ear of the enthusiastic divine while 
in the act of expatiating on the merits of an 
attentive behaviour in the house of God ; he 
stopped short, then repeated his last sentence 
in a slow and drawling tone, which had such 
a ridiculous effect, that again our risibility was 
excited, and we indulged in a still louder laugh 
than before, poor old Jeannie was au comble de 
d^sespoiry and not knowing how much worse 
we might behave, seized a hand of each with 
a grasp that was far from agreeable,, dragged 
us forth from the church, and when we were 
safely lodged in our nursery, bestowed on us 
a rougher shaking than we had ever before 
received, and then placed us in opposite cor- 
ners of the room ; we pleaded hard to be re- 
leased, alleging as an excuse for our improper 
behaviour, the droll voice of the divine; but 
to no avail, all the answer we obtained from 
the good creature was, * ye forget, bairns, that 
a kirk is a kirk for a' thatl' I assure you, 
Constance, it was only the remembrance of 
dear old Jeannie's speech that made me refrain 
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from a similar indulgence on that particular 
Sunday.'* 

A deep and sorrowful sigh was Constance's' 
only reply to her cousin's speech, and the 
carriage stopping again soon afler, the conver- 
sation on that subject was not resumed. On 
arriving home, Constance found her sister had 
not returned from her ride, Mrs. Mordaunt 
was also out driving, so she retired to her 
boudoir, sad at Helen's want of religian, threw 
herself on a sofa, and covering her face with 
her hands, remained for some time buried in 
her own reflections ; her reverie was, however, 
at length disturbed by Reginald's voice in the 
passage, calling for Florence, who he imagined 
at home. Constance, hearing her little brother 
call so loudly, thought he must be hurt, shQ 
jumped up, and in going hastily to the door, 
brushed by a table, and upset a vase of flowers ; 
as she stooped to pick them up she saw a letter 
addressed to her, which she had not befora 
perceived, her eye glanced quickly over the 
direction, the post*mark was Overton, the 
handwriting Mr. Picton's, a deep colour suf- 
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fused her cheeky she put the note hastily in her 
pocket, and went in quest of Reginald ; but at 
That moment the trampling of horses feet was 
heard, and the little boy flew down to meet his 
favourite sister. Constance retraced her steps 
to read her letter in solitude, but hardly had 
she regained her room, when Florence entered 
with Reginald, whom she adorned with her hat 
and gloves. . 

^' Oh, Constance, I have had such a charming 
ride," she exclaimed, her lovely face beaming 
with smiles. '^I had no idea there could be 
anything half so delightful in London. I saw 
unde, the Marquis and Laura Grenville," and 
she added blushing and playing with the fea- 
thers of her hat : ^' Lord Grenville was in the 
Park also, and rode with us nearly all the time, 
don't you like him, Constance, I think he is 
particularly amiable, don't you ?" 

'' I can scarcely tdl," replied Constance, '' I 
have spoken so little to him ; did you see Mr. 
de Vere ?" 

" Oh, yes, at first, but he went home long 
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before we did, he looked most stupid this 
morning, I fancy—" 

" Don't I look like Flory ?" interrupted Regi? 
nald, who had jumped up on a chair to get a 
good view of himself in the mirror, " this is 
just the face she makes when she is cross," 
and pursing up his lips he turned round for 
observation. 

" You rogue !" exclaimed Florence, and 
darting forward, she caught up the laughing 
child in her arms, and attempted to run, but 
her habit twisted round her feet, and down 
they both fell on the floor. 

Constance came to the rescue, and raised her 
sister, who gathering up the long folds of her 
skirt, went away laughing to her own room, 
followed by her brother, who enjoyed anything 
like fun. 

"Now for my letter," said Constance, and 
shutting the door after the disturbers, she drew 
it from her pocket, broke the seal, and was in 
the act of opening it, but its contents seemed 
destined to remain unknown, for with a knock 
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at the door, a loquacious milliner, with a pile 
of bonnets was ushered in; bonnet-fitting is 
always a plague, but Constance thought it more 
so than ever, and unconsciously fixing upon the 
ugliest shape, would have dismissed the modiste 
without further delay, but then came a dis- 
cussion on the flowers and ribbons for garniture^ 
and the little Frarifaise suggested a feather, 
which Constance strongly disapproved. 

" Oh, but it would suit Mademoiselle so 
well, it would look so distingu^l Mademoi-^ 
selle positively must have a tiny little mara- 
bout, just the smallest possible, it would make 
the bonnet touUh-fait charmant /" 

But Mademoiselle was inexorable, a white 
rose tipped with pink was her choice, and from 
that she would not be persuaded, so after 
packing up her box, the woman of pins and 
needles departed, to Constance's great satisfac- 
tion, who thought the fevorable moment had 
arrived for her letter. But in came Davis to 
know if Miss Mordaunt would be so good as 
to step in for a moment to Miss Florence, who 
wanted to consult her about a bonnet? Con- 
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stance felt almost inclined to be angry, and 
keep her sister waiting until the billet had been 
read, but upon second consideration she 
thought it best to attend Florence's call first, 
and then she must and would read the unfor- 
tunate epistle; but Florence was in no hurry 
in her choice of ribbons, tuUe, &c., which et 
cetera comprises some of the finery which so 
much interests the damsels of the present day. 
Constance made several attempts to escape, 
but quite in vain, Florence always found some- 
thing very particular to say just as her sister 
thought herself free, at length the discussion 
of becoming colours and suitable trimmings 
was ended, and the milliner dismissed. 

Constance retreated to her own room, and 
once more found herself alone; she unme- 
diately locked the door, and put her hand in 
her pocket for the letter, but it was not there ; 
where could it be, surely she could not have 
dropped it? Poor Constance was quite dis- 
tressed, she searched her pocket, out came 
keys, gloves, card-case and handkerchief, but 
no note; then the room, but the search was 
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fruitless, and she was just going to see if it 
could be in Florence's dominions, when her 
eye fell upon an envelope at the foot of the 
table, which in spite of her diligent scrutiny 
had escaped her observation. " Here it is 
at last I" she exclaimed with a smile of plea- 
sure, and removing the envelope, and holding 
up to her gaze a large and closely-written sheet, 
she glanced rapidly at the opening words, 
^' My dear Miss Mordaunt, It is with much 
pain," when she heard a hand on the lock 
of the door, and her mother's soft voice asking 
admittance. It was not without reluctance 
that she again replaced the letter in her pocket 
and turned the key, and for the first time in 
her life, Mrs. Mordaunt's presence was irksome 
to her daught^. 

" I have just received tidings of our dear 
Rector," she said gently, " and I thought my 
Constance would like to hear of our much- 
valued friends. They returned from Naples on 
the evening of the day we left Overton." 

" How strange 1" replied Constance coldly. 
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^^ I thought they were going to remain away 
much longer." 

" They anticipated a much longer absence : 
but now Edith is no more with them, Italy 
possesses no charms." 

*^ Is poor Edith dead ?" exclaimed Constance 
starting, " I thought she recovered from her 
illness ?" • 

'^ Edith still lives," replied Mrs. Mordaunt 
with a sigh, '^ but she is for ever lost to those 
whose declining years she should have glad- 
dened. A convent's walls have received the 
child of those fond and indulgent parents." 

'' I thought something dreadful had hap- 
pened, you quite frightened me, mamma!" 
said Constance, *^ I dare say Edith will be very 
happy in her new home; but I should think 
Mr. Anley would never forgive her imcle and 
aunt for allowing her to take such a step." 

" They did all in their power to prevent it, 
but to no avail, nothing could alter Edith's 
determination ; she made a vow during her 
illness, that if she ever recov^ed she would 
take the veil, and her rash resolve is now ful- 
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filled; but I am surprised my dear Con- 
stance can think she can ever be happy after 
acting so decidedly against all her fond parents 
wishes/' said Mrs. Mordaunt gravely. 

" If she thought she was doing right they 
should not blame her too much," replied Con- 
stance, '^ convents cannot be such shocking 
places as they are represented, and if I could 
come out when I liked, I should not mind en- 
tering one to-morrow, I care now so little for 
the world." 

A tear found its way down Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's cheek, she turned away to hide it, and 
hearing the dressing-bell ring, hastily left the 
room. Constance hurried her toilette as much 
as possible, so as to gain a quiet moment for 
her unfortunate letter, but a new dress had to 
be tried on which did not fit, and what with 
pinning and altering the time slipped hastily 
by, and the gong sounded forth its summons 
to dinner just as she received the last pin to 
her sash. Constance felt more vexed and 
angry than she chose to acknowledge even to 
herself, the letter must still remain unread, 

n3 
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and not having any pocket in her dress, she 
quickly locked it up in her desk, and descended 
to the drawing-room, where in addition to their 
own circle she found Lord and Lady St. Au- 
brey, Miss Everest, Lord Grenville, Colonel 
Picton and Mr. de Vere, who were to accom- 
pany them to the Opera that evening. 

Lord Grenville took Florence in to dinner, 
and seemed more than ever enchanted by her 
grace and naivet^^ she was in high spirits at 
the prospect of the evening's amusement, and 
conversed with great animation ; she looked so 
beautiful in her pink dress and wreath of lilies 
which adorned her brow, that Mr. de Vere 
felt an unconquerable animosity towards his 
more fortunate rival; he wished, with all his 
heart, they had never come to town, he fdt 
he had no chance now, and he would have 
rejoiced at any opportimity of quarelling with 
the young Lord, who was listening with wrapt 
attention to Florence's glowing description of 
her coimtry home, a theme ever dear to her 
youthful mind ; each tree had its merits, each 
cottage its charm, each cottager interested h^. 
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then she launched forth in all the simple elo- 
quence so natural to her in an account of the 
dear old rectory and its inhabitants, and con- 
duded in a touching relation of the grief of 
her venerable pastor, at the loss of his only 
child, who after a long and dangerous illness 
during a tour in Italy with her aunt and unde 
had on her recovery entered a convent. 

*^ I cannot imagine how she could possibly 
do so/* Florence continued, " for Edith Anley 
ahrays said it must be so truly horrible to be 
shut up for life in that way. Last year, before 
she left England, she told me nothing could 
ever make her do so; something very terrible 
must have induced her, I am sure." 

Had Florence been a little less intent on her 
narrative, she m^ht have noticed Lord Gren- 
ville's cheek become crimson, and that he look- 
ed confused at the commencement of h^ sor- 
rowful story, but he forced a laugh as he said : 
" Did you never think of becoming authoress ? 
Your descriptions surpass any I have read." 

Florence blushed at this piece of flattery, and 
replied ; ^* such an idea never entered my head 
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for an instant, but I am surprised you have 
not written an account of your travels, it would 
be most entertaining." 

" If I thought it would aflFord you a mo- 
ment's amusement, I wotdd commence it im- 
mediately," replied his Lordship, " what title 
shall I bestow on the work of sudi an unworthy 
author ? ^ Glimpses at foreign Cities,' would 
be far too dignified a name to assign to the 
produce of my pen." 

" That would be a very nice title, I think, 
but I hope you will let the Roman Catholics 
and their religion alone, it tires one to death 
to read nothing but horrid controversies in 
every work one takes up. I think you told 
me last night you had been in Naples last 
winter, did you never meet Edith Anley there? 
Surely you must, for I believe she went out a 
great deal into society." 

Lord Grenville looked again rather confused, 
and he replied hurriedly : " I met so many 
ladies both English and Italian, that I forgot 
them as soon as the evening was over, indeed 
I scarcely saw one worth recollecting, they 
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danced well, dressed well, and many sang 
well, and when you have said that you have 
said aU.'^ 

" Your Lordship is not very complimentary,** 
said Florence with a smile. ^^ I shall become 
quite afraid of you, now I know your judg- 
ment on every one you meet." 

" Not every one," replied Lord Grenville, 
« you **" 

What the rest of the speech was to have 
been must remain unknown, for the ladies 
just then moved to retire. 

" You look uncommonly well this evening, 
Constance, c^est vraiment un de tes heaux 
jourSf that Colonel must be a charming crea- 
ture to merit the smiles you lavished on him 
during dinner. What is on the tapis ? Come, 
pray enlighten our minds, though I suppose 
I hardly need ask,*' said Helen. 

" Why not?'* said Constance rather im- 
patienUy, for the letter that moment rose to 
her mind. 

*' Well, that is rather a reasonable question,** 
replied Helen with a smile, " for you would 
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scarcely expatiate on the merits of the absent 
brother to the one present." 

^' Colonel Picton has no such relation/' said 
Constance, gravely. 

" Why, surely he is not the parson in dis- 
guise !" exclaimed Helen. 

Florence burst into a merry laugh; Con- 
stance looked vexed. 

" What strange, unaccountable girls you 
are t" continued Miss Everest, " this afternoon 
you told me this worthy red-coat was con- 
nected by the tie of brotherhood to a certain 
individual, and now you say he is destitute of 
such a relation, surely he has not privately made 
away with him for reasons too delicate to 
menti<Hi, although I should scarcely imagine 
our reverend friend would allow himself quite 
so easily to be put out of the way." 

Again Florence's laugh resounded •through 
th& room, and she was going to speak, when 
Constance said : 

'* I see you are under a delusion concerning 
the Colonel, although bearing the same name, 
he is not in the slightest degree related to our 
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ciirate. Mrs. Pelham, the young lady whose 
bridesmaid Florence was while you were on the 
continent last year> is his sister, and it is 
through Sir George Pelham that papa became 
acquainted with the Colonel." 

" You bad girls," said Helen smiling, " you 
certainly led me astray, for one of you made 
me believe — ^but never mind, I forgive you, 
most kind and lenient cousin that I am." 

Just then coffee was served, the gentlemen 
soon joined them, the carriages were announced, 
then came a hurrying on of cloaks and gloves 
and they left for the Opera. Constance had not 
had a moment to read her letter, and she felt 
qidte annoyed, indeed it was provoking, but by 
degrees, as the sweet •thrilling music of *Don 
Pasquale/ stole cadence after cadence on her 
ear, she forgot the letter, she forgot Mr. Picton, 
and all around her ; the world seemed to her a 
dream passed by, and the inspiring strains were 
to Constance as the songs of angels, she thought 
herself wafted away to a better land ; she sat 
like one enchanted, her hands clasped tightly 
together, her head inclined forward as though 
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to catch each sound ere it was utt^ed, each 
feature wore an expression of intense pleasure, 
and a painter would have heea puzzled ta 
pourtray the unwonted brilliancy of her dark 
eyes; nor was Florence less charmed than 
Constance, but her delight was of a more 
earthly nature, a sweet smile lit up her beau- 
tiful, chQdlike countenance, and ever and anon 
she turned to Mrs. Mordaunt for a look of 
participation in the pleasure she felt. Lord 
Grenville stood near her, but to him the opera 
had lost the freshness of its charms, it was no 
longer a novelty, and he could scarcely forbear 
a smfle at Florence's imchecked expressions of 
enjoyment, and when she turned round, her 
face glowing vnth animation, and asked: ''Is 
it not beautiful ?" he replied in the aflSrmative 
as a matter of course, but his thoughts were 
not vdth the music, no, ncnr with Florence^ 
but far away in a beautiful land, where he had 
heard many of those songs fiom sweet lips 
whidi he would never hear again, and by one, 
the day-star of whose earthly happiness was for 
ev^ set, whose hJte was for ev^ sealed, not by 
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death, but oh, far worse, by a life of perpetual 
solitude and tormenting self-reproach, from 
which there was no escape. He was absorbed in 
these reflections, when a deep sigh aroused him, 
the music had ceased, and Florence was pouring 
forth the expressions of her delight. A tear 
glistened in Constance's dark orbs, and her 
thoughts also were far away in foreign lands, 
for the last time she had heard that beautiful 
duet^ *^ Tomarmi a Dir/' she had herself sung 
it with Herbert ; and throughout the rest of the 
performance, his form mingled with her angelic 
dreams, she thought he was with her still, that 
they were warbling forth together that much 
admired song, his voice seemed still ringing in 
her ears, and when the last note sounded, and 
she was aroused to the sense of her loneliness, 
it was from her overflowing heart that sigh 
burst. Oh, that Herbert had been near to 
comfort her, to share her pleasure ! she would 
then have given all she possessed for one hour 
with him, it was the first time she had thus 
longed for him, she suppressed that wish, and 
resolved it should be the last. Oh, little did 
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she imagine how often in hours of anguish, 
when her heart was well-nigh breaking, would 
that dear name burst forth from her lips in 
tones that could they have escaped the walls 
that confined them, and reached his ear, would 
have ^•ecalled that once fondly loved one to her 
sight! How wisely has our all-powerful 
Creator drawn an impenetrable curtain over 
the portal of futurity, and opened to our view 
the present only, the fleeting present, which is 
wafted by, like a summer breeze, and it is 
gone ! 

Never before had Constance been more 
anxious for the departure of their guests than 
after the Opera that evening, but even when 
the poor unfortunates had made then* final 
adieux, and Constance found herself once more 
in her own room, she was still not alone, for 
there was her new French maid, Marguerite, 
who seemed inclined to be more talkative than 
ever; Constance dismissed her, however, as 
quickly as possible, and after pronouncing the 
customary " Bon soir" locked the door after 
the loquacious damsel, then hurried to her 
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desk, longing for a perusal of Mr. Picton's 
lengthy epistle. I will not weary the reader 
with the whole of its contents, but simply give 
part, which was as follows : 

" Dear Miss Mordaunt, 
** It is with much pain I write to inform you 
of the sad misunderstandings which have arisen 
since your departure from Overton, and my 
dismissal from the curacy in which I have 
laboiffed with unremitting zeal, but with, alas ! 
how little success I I suppose you are by 
this time aware of the return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Anley, and the event which has 
filled them both with so much sorrow, I mean 
the retirement of their daughter from the world 
to the retreat aflForded by the Church whose 
religion she has embraced ; poor gii*l ! may 
she be happier there than under the guidance 
of her well-meaning but mistaken parents. I 
feel certain that some evil-intentioned person 
has poisoned our rector's mind against me, for 
no sooner had we met, than I became well 
aware that cold upbraidings were all the thanks 
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I should receive as a reward of my services, 
and Mr. Anley informed me in a few words that 
he should no longer require my assistance, as 
it was his intention to perform the whole duty 
himself, as before my arrival. I could oflFer 
no objection, being only engaged for six months, 
had it been for a year, no threats or persuasions 
should have removed me from my post, as it 
it is, my time is up, and I must leave. Some 
rejoice at my departure, but I trust the seed I 
have sown has taken root in their hearts too 
deeply, to be easily, if ever, eradicated." 

Then came a long account of some pensioners 
Constance had left under Mr. Picton's charge ; 
the letter concluded with these words : 

" I expect to be in London at the early 
part of next week, but I do not think I shall 
call on you, as I fear Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt 
are now not favourably disposed to me, and I 
should only feel myself an intruder. * Oh, 
these dreadftd days of darkness and intolerance, 
when not even the sacred office I have the 
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honour to fill, exempts me from persecution 
and slander ! — ^yes, even my purest and best 

actions are misconstrued into But I will 

not distress your mind with a subject too painful 
to dwell upon. Your pensioners speak of you 
in the most grateful terms, but none can be 
more interested in your welfare, than 

" Your faithful pastor, 

" H. PiCTON." 

P.S. " I leave here on Monday, my time 
was up this week, but I stayed a few days over 
to accommodate the rector, who, although he 
disapproves of, does not fail to ask a fiivour of 
the poor, despised curate.'' 

" How unjust, how truly unchristiau to treat 
him in that way !" exclaimed Constance, as she 
concluded the letter, "1 did not imagine that 
Mr. Anley would be the sort of person to act so, 
the only reward for his self-denying labours 
upbnddings and instant dismissal! what per- 
secution 1 it makes me quite indignant ! But 
I rejoice in holding the same views, which 
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enable one to bear reproach calmly, and still to 
persevere in the path of duty." 

Such were some of Constance's reflections, 
and they no doubt would have continued much 
longer, but her eye just then resting on the 
time-piece, she was warned of the lateness of 
the hour, and tearing up the letter, for fear she 
might again lose it, she sought her pillow ; but 
it was long ere she could compose herself to 
sleep, and when it at last visited her eyelids, it 
was anything but refreshing, for frightful dreams 
haunted her repose, now Mr. Picton rose before 
her in the garb of a priest holding a murderous 
weapon over her, and bidding her confess er 
die, then she was again listening to the sweet 
music that had so enchanted her a few hours 
before, but after a tikne it changed to harsh, 
discordant soxmds ; then she dreamt the Hall, 
her old country home, was turned into a dark 
gloomy prison, and she was incarcerated within 
its walls, but Herbert was with her, and she 
was happy, but suddenly a voice cried in hollow 
tones, " Beware !" Mr. Picton rose to her view, 
and seizing Herbert, dragged him from her, and 
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she was alone in total darkness. Constance 
awoke with a scream, it was broad daylight, 
the London cries were already sounding through 
the streets, and the sun shone brightly in at the 
windows. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Shun the insidious arts 
That Rome provides^ less dreading from her frown. 
Than from her wily praise, her peaceful gown. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

How often it is that the sins of a single 
individual send sorrow not alone into the bosom 
of one person, but frequently into a whole 
village, and even sometimes cause desolation 
and misery to an entire country. 

All the inhabitants of Overton, with one 
exception, grieved with the inmates of the 
Rectory at their loss, for Edith, their only 
surviving child, had been the joy of their ex- 
istence, their darling, their idol, and now she 
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was, as it were, snatched from them to dwell 
among strangers, not for a month, a year, or 
evicn a number of years, but for ever — as long 
as that life which had so lately hung on a 
thread, should last, and nought then could free 
her from her self-imposed banishment but the 
avenging angel. Death ! And surely after such 
a life of wretchedness and misery, heart- 
breakings and woe, as none but those who 
dwell in a convent experience, the unhappy 
one will not shun the grim spectre, but rather 
hail his approach with delight, as a friend who 
wiU terminate her sufferings. 



« 



Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath> 
The Reaper came that day ; 
*Twas an angel vifiited the green earth. 
And took the flowers away." 



When Mr. Anley once more resumed his 
place in Overton Church, the Sunday after 
his return, what feeling heart was there that 
did not sympathise with their beloved Rector ? 

VOL. I. o 
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How sadly his voice sounded, as he repeated 
in slow and solemn tones our beautiful Liturgy ! 
and the mid-day sun that darted with such 
brilliancy through the diamond panes of the 
deep-set windows, and fell with slanting rays 
on his venerable head, seemed but to shine 
with unwonted splendour, as if in mockery of 
his grief. Nor was Mrs. Anley's sorrow less 
poignant, as she gazed with streaming eyes at 
the vacant seat of her lost loved one, and prayed 
with all the fervour of a mother's heart that her 
beloved Edith might be allowed (not to see her 
again on earth— no, she asked it not— she knew 
it could never be) but to meet her where they 
could never be s^arated, and where no tears 
dim the eyes of the bright ones who share that 
blest abode. 

Mrs. Mordaunt had not mentioned to Con- 
stance Mr. Picton's dismissal, for on the arrival 
of the post she had seen a letter in his hand- 
writing addressed to her daughter, and concluded 
it was to inform her of it. Knowing the 
curate's views, she was not altogether pleased 
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that he should write to Constance; but Mrs. 
Mordaunt placed implicit trust and confidence 
in her, and did not doubt that she would 
show her the contents of Mr. Picton's 
letter. But Constance did not, the whole after- 
noon, and the subsequent day passed by without 
one word of communication on the subject. 
The evening was spent at Lady St. Aubrey's. 
The party was given to Colonel Picton, who 
was to leave England the following week, to 
join his regiment in India. Constance was 
grave and retired throughout the day, but in 
the society of the Conte and Adda, who were 
among the guests, she became quite lively, and 
conversed with as much animation as any one 
present. Certainly London society had a bene- 
ficial effect upon Constance, for the melancholy 
and extreme debility that had caused her 
parents so much anxiety before leaving Over- 
ton, had quite left her, and she was stronger 
than she had been for some time, and as 
cheerftd as was consistent with her usual quiet 
disposition. 

o2 
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Lady St. Aubrey bad never forgiven her 
niece for so unceremoniously refusing Herbert 
after their long intimacy, and no longer looked 
favourably upon her, and although as a matter 
of course, she introduced Constance to her 
guests, she cared very little what impression 
she made upon them. Her ladyship was one 
of those persons who must always have some- 
body for an especial favourite, on whom to 
lavish her affection. Constance had hitherto 
been that chosen one, but she could be so no 
longer, and Florence now absorbed her aunt's 
attention. Lady St. Aubrey had always loved 
her younger niece, indeed, she could not do 
otherwise, for Florence was so irresistibly winning 
and affectipnate, that she twined herself un- 
consciously around the hearts of all^ Her 
aunt looked with a jealous eye on the profuse 
and marked attentions of Lord Grenville, which 
were received with so much apparent pleasxu^. 
The young nobleman was not a favourite with 
Lady St. Aubrey ; there was a certain indefinable 
something about him that she did not like ; and 
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she would much rather Florence's preference had 
fallen on Mr. de Vere instead, for he was exceed- 
ingly amiable and clever, and a great favourite 
with every one, and though devoid of titles, could 
even boast a longer lin^pf ancestry than Lord 
Grenville. The party was small, but it went 
oflF agreeably, particularly to the sisters, both 
of whom enjoyed it, though in a different 
way. I think I need scarcely say why Florence 
was happy ; my readers must have already 
guessed. 

Everywhere Constance went, she was much 
admired and courted ; but she was so cold and 
distant when the least approach to anything 
more than common courtesy was shown her, 
that she chilled every advance, and was even- 
tually left in uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
society of the Conte di Fiorini, which so fas- 
cinated her. 

On the following morning when Mrs. Mor- 
daunt found her elder daughter alone, she intro- 
duced the subject of Mr. Picton's letter, which 
Constance had not yet mentioned. Mrs. Mor- 
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daunt began by remarking that she feared Mr. 
Anley would find his labours very fatiguing 
without a curate. 

"You never told me Mr. Kcton had left, 
mamma,'' said Cons1|jice; "but I recollect/' 
she added, after a pause, " his six months are 
over, and I might have known he would not 
stay." 

"It is well he has left," replied Mrs. 
Mordaunt, quietly. "The charge of Over- 
ton was not at all suited to him — indeed it 
was the greatest mistake our good Rector ever 
made to leave Mr. Picton there during his 
absence." 

" Excuse me, mamma," exclaimed Constance, 
looking up from her drawing, her countenance 
glowing with indignation, " but my great wonder 
is, how Mr. Picton could endure to stay there, 
surrounded by schismatics and opposers. No- 
thing but his truly Christian spirit could have 
induced him to undertake such a genuine work 
of love." 

"Did you know he was going to leave?" 
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asked Mrs. Mordaunt, taking up her embroidery, 
and apparently not noticing this burst of en- 
thusiasm for the curate. 

"YeSy mamma, I was quite aware of 
. it/' Constance replied, pencilling away at the 
beautiful head before her with great enei^y. 

** Did Florence tell you ?" asked her mother. 

'* No, mamma,'' replied Constance, seeming 
deeply engaged in her occupation. 

^' Constance,'^ said Mrs. Mordaunt, *^ has Mr. 
Hcton written to you ?" 

Constance started and made a very disfigur- 
ing mark on the face she was so carefully 
tracing, and pausing a moment, replied rather 
hurriedly : 

" Yes, mamma." 

*' How strange I" said Mrs. Mordaunt, " if 
he had anything to commimicate, I wonder he 
did not write to your papa. He is an odd 
person, I think." 

'' I do not see anything so very extraorcfinary 
in it," exclaimed Constance ; " and as to the 
note, it was everthing a clergyman's letter ought 
to be. Really, mamma, you need not be angry 
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with me for hearing from such an excellent 
person as our curate." 

"My dear child," said Mrs. Mordaunt, "I 
am not angry, but I do not see the reason Mr. 
Picton should write to you, and I would rather 
you did not receive letters from' him, as I do 
not like his influence." 

" I did not intend to answer the letter, as it 
required none. Had I not destroyed it, not 
thinking it of any value, I would have showed 
it to you immediately — a report of the wel- 
fare of our tenantry and Mr. Picton's dis- 
missal, which he mentions in the gentlest 
terms, are its contents," said Constance ; " and 
as to influence, if good people are not to 
exercise an influence over me, I wonder who 
should." 

" My dear Constance," said Mrs. Mordaunt, 
" it is quite unnecessary to look so vexed. I 
do not blame you in the least for receiving 
Mr. Picton's letter, but he is not the person 
either your papa or myself approve of as an 
intimate friend for our daughters, and I 
have often cautioned you against forming 
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any friendship with persons of his views and 
ideas." 

" Views and ideas, mamma !" exclaimed 
Constance ; " I am sure Mr. Picton*s views and 
ideas on religious subjects (for I suppose it is 
those to which you allude) are as correct as they 
are beautiful. When did you ever find him go 
a letter beyond the Rubric ? and when did he 
ever preach what he did not practise ? I am 
sure he is clear from these imputations at least, 
whatever others Christian charity and brotherly 
love may have kindly attached to his character, 
which say all they can against, everyone must 
allow to be an ornament to his noble pro- 
fession." 

Mrs. Mordaunt could scarcely forbear smiling 
at her daughter's enthusiasm, but made .no 
further remark ; indeed, if Mrs, Mordaunt 
had a fault, it was her too great indulgence to 
her children, and now she trusted that the views 
Constance had taken up would not make any 
lasting impression upon her. 

Florence was growing more and more delighted 

o3 
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with her stay in London, not alone for the sake 
of the balls and soirees which each succeeding 
evening brought with it, nor for the charming 
music of the Opera, which was a never ceasing 
source of enjoyment, but the society of Lord 
Grenville was becoming each day more necessary 
to her happiness ; indeed, she began to wonder 
how she* could ever have lived without it ; and 
yet when the quiet hours of rest arrived after 
the lamp was out, and darkness reigned around, 
and if she reflected on the amusements and 
occupations of the past day, a shade of regret 
would not unfrequently mingle with the re- 
trospect, as the remembrance of her country 
home and her happy childish days rose to 
memory's view, she fdt inclined to say with 
the poet : 

'' Visions of childhood ! Stay, oh, stay ! 

Ye were so sweet and wild ! 
And distant Toices seemed to say 

It cannot be ! They pass away ! 
Other themes demand thy lay ; 

Thou art no more a child ! 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt were extremely 
pleased at Florence's reception of Lord Gren- 
viUe's attention ; he was just the person they 
had imagined likely so easily to win the love 
of their sweet child, and although no proposals 
had yet been made, every one considered 
Florence the chosen bride of the young noble- 
man. 

Constance was the only person who did not 
take any interest in the subject, to her every- 
thing and everybody seemed a matter of indif- 
ference, except the Signorina, with whom she 
had become extremely intimate. 

The Conte had returned to Italy, leaving 
bis daughter under the charge of a lady who 
had been recommended to him by the Abbess 
of the convent where Adela had been educated 
and in which her sister Mina was to make 
her profession. Mrs. Webster had formerly 
become instructress to the pensionnaireSy hut 
the unexpected death of a near relative, placing 
her in possession of a handsome income, she 
relinquished her arduous duties, and once more 
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fouud a home in her native land. Many years 
had rolled by since her " Italian days," as she 
called them; but the Lady Abbess never lost 
sight of her, and hearing of a decline in her 
circumstances, and knowing her firm adhe- 
rence to the Church of Rome, pointed her out 
to the Conte di Fiorini as a fit person in whose 
care to leave the Signorina Adda, while he 
hastened back to Naples to arrange some busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Webster was now a widow, and al- 
though more than forty, she still retained an 
almost youthful freshness and vivacity, and a 
happy cheerfulness, that rendered her a plea- 
sant companion to Adela ; their tastes too were 
congenial, and their views similar; there was 
not a subject on which they diflTered, and 
Mrs. Webster's perfect knowledge of the 
Italian language, and her charming musical 
talent made the Signorina feel as much at 
home in the villa the Conte had taken at 
Richmond, as in the splendid castle of her 
native land. 



^ 
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About this time, Mrs. Mordaunt becatne 
very dissatisfied with Reginald's governess, Miss 
Parker ; she was such a bigoted Tractarian, and 
so very cold and severe to her little pupil, that 
Mrs. Mordaunt resolved to dismiss her, and 
give Regifljild a long holiday till their return 
to the Hall, when she would engage a tutor, 
as she wished him to be early prepared for 
Eton, and Miss Parker's chief accomplishments 
being music and the modern languages, she 
was not at all qualified to instruct him further. 
Accordingly Miss Parker left them, to Regi- 
nald's great satisfaction. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt liked the 
young Contessa very much, her warm tem- 
perament, her animation and nawet^ made her 
an amusing companion, and as she never in- 
troduced any religious opinions before them, 
they thought they had nothing to fear from 
her intimacy with Constance. Indeed, they 
were very pleased and satisfied with their elder 
daughter, for she appeared less taken up with 
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those views on religion which had lately been 
all absorbing, and she went without any ob- 
jection to the same church with the rest of 
the family. 

But they little knew Constance; long and 
many had been her private conversations 
with the Conte and Adela, on the subject 
of their different creeds, and though out- 
wardly so quiet and calm, and so ready to 
accompany her parents on Sunday to a fashion- 
able chapel where there was music enough to 
suit her taste, yet in her heart she was nearly 
as much a Papist as th6 artful Italians, though 
she was too cautious to let her parents know 
all she felt on the subject. 

Constance and the Signorina still con- 
tinued to meet at the crowded assemblies and 
elegant filtes of our great metropolis, but 
ball-room rencontres did not satisfy them, 
and they longed for a quiet, uninterrupted 
intercourse. 

" I have seen so little of you since you have 
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been at Richmond^ dear Adda !" exclaimed 
Constance one evening, when a soiree at the 

Marchioness of L 's again brought them 

together. 

" Seen so little of me !** said Adela, " why 
Constance, you must be dreaming ! did we not 
lunch with you twice last week, and did not you 
spend Monday with us ? you oblivious girl !" 

" Yes/' said Constance, smiling, " but I do 
not call that anything, I did not have you one 
single moment to myself/' 

" You monopolizing creature !" exclaimed 
the Signorina playfully patting her friend's 
cheek with her fan, " so you wanted to keep me 
entirely for your own amusement, and I was 
not even to speak one word to good Mrs. 
Mordaunt, or your bewitching little Florence? 
but Constance, what a lovely bride Lord Gren- 
ville will have, I hope I shall be invited to the 
wedding." 

" They are not engaged yet," replied Con- 
stance. 
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" SUly child !" exclaimed the Contessina, 
laughing, *' any one in their senses can see it 
^ill be all settled when the season is over! 
Are you jealous, ma mignonne ?" 

"I am surprised, Adela, you can think of 
such a thing," said Constance, looking rather 
annoyed. 

"Now, cara arnica, don't be offended; it 
was only badinage, but really, Lord Grenville 
is very handsome." 

" Do you think so ?" said Constance. 

" Of course 1 don't you ?" was Adela's 
reply. 

" He has not expression enough to please 
me," said Constance. 

" How delightful it is here !" Adela remarked 
"I am so glad the Marchioness threw open 
the conservatories, they make such a pleasant 
retreat from the fatigue of the dance, and this 
orange tree so totally conceals us from obser- 

vation. I think Lady L 's soirees are the 

best of the season." 
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" I prefer Lady St. Aubrey's ; Aunt Flo- 
rence has such a way of making every one 
satisfied with themselves/' said Constance, 
smiUng. 

" Does being satisfied with self form a great 
part of happiness? I think Constance, that 
. is capital !" exclaimed the Contessina. 

" It is not at all an idea of my own," said 
Constance, " do you recollect the Frenchman 
in Sir Francis Head's ' Brunnen,' who became 
so fi*esh and youthful-looking, after bathing at 
Schlangenbad, that he said, ' On devient vrai- 
ment amoureux de soi-m£me !' " 

" Better still !" said Adda, laughing ; " fancy 
falling in love with one's self; I must read 
the ' Brunnen,' I think Mrs. Webster has a 
German translation." 

'* I can lend it you in English," said Con- 
stance, '* don't you think you could imderstand 
it?" 

" Hardly," replied the Signorina, " I think 
German and French very easy, but English 
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is terrible, I only wish I could speak your 
language as well as you do mine/' 

** You win learn English in time/' said 
Constance, *^ I always imagined it must be 
difficult to foreigners." 

" A propos of difficulties, do you think 
you would have any, in coaxing your mamma 
to spare you to us for a week or two ?" asked 
Adeia. 

" I should not think so, dear," replied Con- 
sta;ice, *' only immediately the season is over, 
papa intends us to go to Ems, it is more than 
three years since we have been on the con- 
tinent." 

'' But you need not wait till the season is 
over to come to us, surely they could spare 
you now, at least for a week," said the Sig- 
norina, ^' at all events, I am resolved to have 
you." 

"And I am resolved to have you out of 
here !" exclaimed Lord St. Aubrey, who had 
joined them unperceived, " it is too bad, young 
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ladies, to stay so long alone, when everybody 
wants to dance with you. I shall ask her 
ladyship to dose her conservatories for the 
future," and the good-natured nobleman, giving 
an arm to each, took the two girls back to the 
ball-room, and got partners for them mme- 
diately. 

The next day was a Chiswick fite^ and the 
Signorina remained in town to accompany the 
Mordaunts and Miss Everest, and on the 
following Monday there was a pic-nic in view, 
given by Lady Beaufort, an old friend of Mrs. 
Mordaunt. The weather was delightful, never 
had the sun shone brighter, or the sky looked 
more cloudless, than when the party started 
for Richmond, some en voiture^ some ct 
cheval. Among the equestrians were Florence 
and Lord Grenville, who were in high spirits. 
Mr. de Vere was the only one who was not 
happy, for he foresaw that before the day was 
over, the future Marquis would claim Florence 
as his, nor was he wrong, for in a shady walk 
by the river-side. Lord Grenville declared his 
love, nor was he rejected. 
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The following week the ' Gazette ' announced 
among the approaching marriages in high life, 
that of Lord Grenville " to Florence Mary, the 
lovely and accomplished daughter of Edward 
Mordaunt Esq." 
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